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Mrs. Clara B. Taylor 


NSA’s Achievement program 

was established as a blueprint for 
effective chapter operation, and 
to encourage participation in the 
professional and educational 
activities of our Association. A 
point schedule established by the 
Board of Directors is based on 
the relative importance of various 
activities to our overall profes- 
sional growth. 

The Achievement program 

should not be considered a 
“contest” in the usual sense of the 
word. Rather, it is a measuring 
stick by which you can compare 
your own chapter's progress 

with other chapters of similar size. 
The awards presented at each 
Annual Convention are a means 
of giving recognition to those 
chapters whose performance has 
been outstanding during the year. 
The real worth of this program 
lies not in the attainment of a 
Certificate of Award, but rather in 
the educational benefits rendered 
to your members, the professional 
recognition obtained, and the 
civic services performed for your 
own communities. The blueprint 
is provided to help you stay on 
the right road, and achieve 

your goals. 
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This electric turns out the work... 
swiftly, dependably, week in, week 
out. It etches letters more clearly, 
inks more evenly, positions words 
more accurately. It does this be- 


©1961 ROYAL MCBEE CORP. 
cause it was built by specialists: 
Royal. Experienced secretaries will G 4 
tellyou there’s no electric typewrit- 
er more reliable, economical, con- 
venient. But prove this for yourself.  sPEciatists IN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Give Your Speech Purpose and Form 


by James D. Campbell 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Hyster Company 


INCE all of us are called upon at 

one time or another to get up on 
our feet and speak to a group, it 
might be well to heed some of the 
rules that can make your effort a 
successful one. 

The fundamental law of speech 
organization can be stated in eight 
words: Give every speech you make 
purpose and form. 

Over the years, you have un- 
doubtedly learned that a good speech 
depends on organization, substance 
and speech phraseology. Let us con- 
sider one part of speech phraseology. 

Listeners like speech phraseology 
free from wax. In ancient days, Ro- 
man sculptors sometimes sought to 
conceal surface cracks in a statue 
with the aid of melted beeswax. A 
buyer deceived into believing that he 
was purchasing a flawless piece of 
marble would place such a statue in 
his home. A few weeks later the 
beeswax would dry out, crumble 
away and leave the original cracks 
exposed. 

This practice of wax trickery grew 
to such alarming proportions that it 
finally became the custom of rep- 
utable sculptors to guarantee their 
work as sine cera — literally trans- 
lated, “without wax.” Our present 
word, sincere, we owe to a rebellion 
against wax. 

You are not in the business of 
carving statues out of marble, but 
you do something basically similar. 
You carve speeches out of words. 
Beware of the use of wax. Beeswax 
tricked the ancient Romans. But 
word wax never tricked anybody. It 
is instantly recognized and _ thor- 
oughly despised by all listeners. 
Word wax may be defined as any 
phrase, any group of words, which is 
not an integral part of the thought 
you seek to express. 

For instance: 

Superlatives are usually wax. “This 
is absolutely and positively essen- 
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tial.” Eliminate the word wax and 
what remains is not less but more 
forceful. “This is essential.” 


Trite expressions are wax. When 
the introducer says, “We have in our 
midst . . . a man who needs no in- 
troduction . . . it is indeed an honor 
and a privilege,” listeners mutter to 
themselves: “Word wax.” 


Groping expressions are wax: 
“What I am trying to get at is...” 
“What I want to say is... .” If you 
want to get at something then get at 
it. If you want to say something, 
say it. Your failure to express your 
idea clearly the first time is not 
helped by word wax. Try a “for in- 
stance” instead. 


Repetitious expressions are wax. 
“As I said before,” “And so may I 
repeat.” If you wish to gain the em- 
phasis which comes from restate- 
ment, go ahead and restate. But omit 
the waxy “as I said before.” 


“And so forth’ expressions are 
wax. “America has produced such 
inventors as Fulton, Edison, the 
Wright Brothers and so forth and so 
on.” When you list items in series, 
stop cleanly with your last item. 
“And so forth” expressions are un- 
charitably interpreted as wax calcu- 
lated to make others believe more 
than you do. Such expressions have 
the same value as the obnoxious 
phrase, “I could go on this way for 
hours.” 

Weasel words are wax. “Of course, 
it is only my opinion, but .. .” “It 
seems to me... .” Of course it is 
your opinion. That is why you are 
expressing it. Naturally it seems to 
you or you wouldn’t be saying it. 
“More or less .. . to a greater or less 
degree . . . or something like that.” 
Punch pulling phrases, which fuzz 
the crispness of a thought, are just as 
obnoxious as the superlatives at the 
opposite extremes. Avoid them! 


—from Kewanee, Illinois Chapter. 





You won’t be the first secretary to rate 
a raise after switching to Eagle-A Type- 
writer Papers. These papers make a girl 
look good! Your work will be neater and 
clearer... and it will be so much easier 
to make changes. 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers are 
available in letter and legal sizes in the 
time-saving Eagle-A original “Hinge- 
Top” box or in 100-sheet packets. 

Secretaries and Teachers 

For free booklet of paper samples and 
Letter Placement Guide, write on your 
firm or school letterhead to Dept. TD. 


American Writing Paper Corporation 
Holyoke, Mass. 


For faster, cleaner typing Choose EAGLE-A 





EAGLE-A (AM 
BOXED TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS PAPERS 











made by the makers of the famous 
EAGLE-A COUPON BOND, 
100% Cotton Fiber—Extra No. 1 Grade 














THE COMPACT IDEA HAS COME TO OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
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@ No need to use a manual office typewriter —when you 
really want an electric. Now there is a full-powered elec- 
tric for about the same price as a manual. 





@ This is the new Smith-Corona Marchant Compact 200 
— world’s only compact electric. And it’s full-featured, 
too. For example: 

@ A 12-inch carriage and 88-character keyboard give you 
more work capacity than 90% of all typewriters in use. 
It has an automatic carriage return—and an automatic 
repeating space bar, dash, underline, dot and cross-out key. 


@ There is no waste space inside the Compact 200. 
American engineering has squeezed it all out. The result 
is a remarkably strong, precision-built machine. Another 
result is a remarkably low price: $249 (about half the 
price of ordinary electrics). 

@ The Compact 200 comes in three handsome decorator 
colors and over thirty crisp type styles. 

™@ So forget about manual machines. Ask (or have the © 
boss ask) to see the new Smith-Corona Marchant 
Compact 200. A coupon is on the opposite page. °Ptus tax 








SMITH -CORGNA 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


MARCHANT 





What sa Secretary 7 


by Wilbur Scheer 


Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plan, Chicago, Illinois 


Wi Secretaries are human—just like 
the rest of us. They come in both 
sexes, mostly female. They are 
available in a variety of shapes, sizes, 
ages, and dispositions. Generally 
speaking, there are three kinds: 
prizes, surprizes, and _ consolation 
prizes. They are found everywhere— 
in offices, on committees, and in 
coffee shops. They are always on 
hand and never busy when we don’t 
need them, and usually in the mail- 
room, print shop, or stockroom when 
we are desperate. The best place to 
find them is in Pollanna’s Dress 
Shop. The hardest place to find 
them is in employment agencies. 

Secretaries like three-day week- 
ends, luncheon invitations, erasers, 
single men, low-calorie salads, boss 
away at conventions, and late TV 
movies. They do-not like cigar- 
chewing dictators, corrections written 
on letters, filling desk pens, baby 
sitting in another boss’s office, old 
jokes and cleaning out files. They 
do not like bosses who boss. 

They prepare letters, reports, and 
cover-up excuses for their bosses. 
They are required to have the pa- 
tience of Job, the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the memory of an elephant, the 
disposition of a lamb, the experience 
of a travel agent, and the poise and 
personality of a Power’s model. They 
are expected to produce, on a 
moment’s notice, papers that were 
filed in brief cases, glove compart- 
ments, and yesterday’s coat pocket. 
Instinctively they are supposed to 
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see things that never happen, and 
also to conveniently overlook other 
things that do. 

On television, secretaries are glam- 
orous women who save their bosses 
from one predicament after another. 
In real life they are women whose 
spelling, punctuation, and para- 
graphing seldom agree with those 
of their bosses. When they do some- 
thing good, that’s their job. When 
they do something wrong, that’s 
what we have to put up with these 
days. Secretaries dream about homes 
covered with ivy; the few who don’t 
live in apartments have homes cov- 
ered with mortgages. If they enjoy 
the luxury of driving cars to the 
company parking lots, they are well 
fixed and don’t need a raise. If they 
ride the bus and arrive late, they are 
part of the common herd and not 
worth promoting. 

Because of their devoted dedica- 
tion to duty, they deserve to be ex- 
ecutaries in their own right. But 
until they realize this ambition, they 
will continue to serve as their bosses’ 
right arm. They will continue to 
make us look good, and we will go 
right on neglecting to tell them how 
important the are to us—a fact we 
discover, but never admit, every 
time they go on vacation. 

May we forever bless that first day 
when some overworked boss invented 
that immortal labor-saving phrase, 
“Miss Smith, will you please bring 
your book!” 


From Skyway Chapter, 
Hammond, Indiana 


IN ONLY SIX MINUTES: 
THE MOST CONVINCING 
(AND SURPRISING) 
TYPEWRITER DEMON- 
STRATION YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN!!! 


We'd like six minutes—no more—to 
show you (or the Boss) the remark- 
able Smith-Corona Marchant Com- 
pact 200. Just tell us which day 
you'll have six free minutes. Or send 
in your order for the 200 now. 


ce ne eee ae ae ee 
8-11 | 

Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 

410 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


CI'd like to see your six-minute 
demonstration at 





OF cee 


Send (quantity) 
new Smith-Corona Compact 200 
typewriter(s). 








NAME. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 
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SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











NOTHING 
is WRONG 
with ME... 


Everyone Else is 
CRAZY! 


by B. G. Gross, Ph.D. 


Industrial Relations Director 
YMCA, Chicago, Illinois 


from Olympia, Washington Chapter 
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HE most maligned, abused and 

distorted word in the King’s 
English is “psychology.” The movies, 
the television, the radio, and the 
slick magazines have all recently be- 
come drug store psychologists to the 
extent that we have been given the 
greatest collection of intellectual 
garbage ever perpetrated on the 
American public. Merely, do this, or 
do that—and then all will be peace 
and light, obviously, is merely cotton 
candy philosophy. 

All forms of communication have 
also dissipated that might closely 
resemble a definition of personality. 

Personality is everything we think, 
feel, say, and do, and whether we 
like it or not, what we think, feel, say, 
and do, does one of two things— 
(always a matter of degree) —at- 
tracts people to us in our entire 
gamut of behavior from birth to 
death, or irritates and maybe repels. 
And whether we like it or not, what 
we think, feel, say, and do determines 
what we can do, ought to do, should 
do, deserve to do, aspire to do; and 
God knows, will do. 


In the field of applied psychology 
we are confronted with many weasel 
words, such as “human relations.” 
The library shelves are bulging with 
books on human relations. They pre- 
sent a panacea for human ill. But 
human relations is not a method, a 
program, or technique. It is a state of 
mind. Why worry about relations 
until we learn what it means to be 
human? 


See Ourselves As Others See Us 


To see ourselves as others see us 
is difficult and decidedly painful. 
Physical pain is more acceptable. 
Most individuals will do anything to 
avoid taking a good, long penetrat- 
ing, analytical look at themselves. 
For those interested in self-diagnosis 
there are seven psychological micro- 
scopes that can be employed by ask- 
ing ourselves seven questions. 

The first microscope is called ad- 
justability. We use this microscope 
by asking the question: can we, do 


we, or will we graciously accept the 
unpleasant situations of life? 

The psychologist asks, “Are you 
facing reality?” There seems to be 
two kinds of people populating this 
planet; those who go through life 
complaining, grousing, whining and 
witching; and those who go through 
life (if they cannot change, improve 
or alter their environment) grac- 
iously accepting it. The mental hos- 
pitals are loaded with people who 
will not or cannot graciously accept 
the unpleasant situations in their 
environment. 

The second microscope is called 
attitudes. And the question is: do 
we accept people as they are? 


Accept People As They Are 


Whether we like it or not, we are 
going to have to work and live with 
stinkers as well as saints. But to 
what degree do we accept the stinkers 
as well as the saints? There is cause 
and effect in all human behavior. 
Behavior is formulated by the en- 
vironment since birth. We cannot 
properly evaluate behavior by ignor- 
ing the past and present environ- 
ment. Do we live and let live? Do 
we suspend judgment? Do we give 
other people the benefit of the doubt? 
Every time we criticize anybody else 
for what they think, feel, say, and 
do, we become our own agents of 
destruction, because as sure as to- 
morrow’s sunrise, this attitude re- 
fracts back to us. If we make no 
attempt to understand what lies be- 
hind what people think, feel, say, and 
do, then we are in need of a psycho- 
logical fumigation. 

The third microscope is called 
emotion control and the nasty ques- 
tion is: are we grown up? 

I have known so many children 
walking around in adult bodies be- 
cause they could not, or would not, 
control the jungle of their emotions 
—the jungle of tooth, claw, and fang. 
We all have emotions — hate, fear, 
jealousy, worry, resentment, bitter- 
ness, anxiety—but to what degree do 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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©1961, Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. 


Try them. They’re on us. 


They’re three specialized Venus ball PEN:cils® you'll 
want to try out in your office: Super Fine, for bookkeep- 
ing and extra fine writing. Erasable, with eraser. Repro- 
ducing, for use with all office copying machines. You can 
get all three free with your next order of 3 dozen Venus 
ball PEN‘:cils (No. 10-3D) with either blue or red ink. 


LOMOP OC eweroereoedereseeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeesee ESET TeeEeeSOSEOeOOHeOeeeeeeeeeees 
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Mail this coupon to your 
Stationer. 
Please send me the fol- 
lowing packages in 
Venus’ Department Test 
Offer No. 10-3D. 
No. of Packages 
(Blue ink) 
No. of Packages 
(Red ink) 


NAME. 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


oa 


ball PEN-cil’ 


Venus’ Department Test 
Offer contains 3 dozen 
regular Venus ball 
PEN :cils in blue or red 
ink, PLUS three free 
samples for testing: 
Super Fine (39¢), Repro- 
ducing (39¢) and Eras- 
able (29¢). 8-11 


STATE, 


THIS OFFER GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 
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Want fo Play . 
the Stock Market ? 


Pe 


“HOW 
TO 


INVEST” 


from 


Standard & Poor’s 


Corporation of New York 
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HE continued growth of stock and 

bond ownership — with 1,000,000 
new investors added annually—has 
stirred mixed reactions among invest- 
ment experts. 

Although encouraged by the influx 
of new investors, they are alarmed by 
the apparent lack of investment 
knowledge among both present and 
potential security owners. 

The New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports that only one out of four Amer- 
ican adults can define a common 
stock. Brokers have complained that 
many stockholders do not know the 
products of the companies in which 
they own shares. 

To close the gap in knowledge, 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, in- 
vestment advisory firm, has published 
a free twenty-page booklet called 
“How to Invest.” The following ques- 
tions based on the publication can be 
used to test your investment under- 
standing. 


What Is the Difference Between 
Stocks and Bonds? 


Owning stocks makes you a part 
owner of a company; owning bonds 
makes you a creditor. 


As owner, the stockholder is en- 
titled to his proportionate share of 
the company’s residual assets and 
earnings. He prospers—through divi- 
dends and capital appreciation—if 
the company prospers. 

In contrast, a bondholder has 
loaned a certain amount of money to 
the company which it promises to 
pay back within a set period of time. 
For the privilege of using this money, 
the company pays him a fixed 
amount of annual interest. 

In case of liquidation, the bond- 
holder has a prior claim to company 
assets. 


How Does Preferred Stock Differ 
From Cumulative Preferred 
Stock? 

Preferred stock entitles the holder 
to a fixed dividend, which must be 
paid before the common stock can 


share in any profits. It also gives the 
holder prior claim against assets in 
case of liquidation. 


Usually, but not always, preferred 
stock dividends are cumulative. This 
means that if a dividend is omitted, 
it must be paid the following year or 
as soon as the company is able to do 
so. Again, these back dividends must 
be met before the common can par- 
ticipate in any profits. 


How Is a Growth Stock Identified ? 


Most companies grow, but the term 
normally refers to those which prom- 
ise to grow at a faster rate than the 
economy. 

Clues to growth stocks: compara- 
tive sales and net income figures; re- 
search and development expendi- 
tures; high price-earnings ratios. 

Detecting a growth company is a 
difficult job. A top-notch manage- 
ment team is often the vital but 
hidden factor. 


Define the Terms—Bid and 
Asked 


The bid is the highest price any- 
one has offered to pay for a security 
at a given time. The asked is the 
lowest price anyone will take for his 
stock at the same time. 

The terms—often referred to as a 
quotation or quote—appear daily in 
the over-the-counter market listings 
found in newspapers. 


What Is Meant by Yield? 


This is your rate of return—divi- 
dends or interest—on the money you 
have invested. 

Yield on a stock is determined by 
dividing the annual dividend by the 
price. Thus, if a stock paying $2 a 
year sells at $100, the yield is two 
per cent. 

Yield is the primary concern of the 
investor interested in income. 


What Is a Debenture? 


A bond backed solely by the gen- 
eral credit of the issuing company. 
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Unlike other bonds, it is not secured 
by a mortgage or lien on any specific 
property or equipment. 

Today many debentures receive 
the highest rating — particularly in 
the industrial field. The margin of 
protection is determined by the com- 
pany’s earning power. 


Why Are All Stocks Not Listed On 
The New York Stock Exchange? 


The New York Stock Exchange is 
the largest of the organized markets 
for securities. Others are the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange in New York 
and regional exchanges in other 
cities. These exchanges provide a 
place where buyers and sellers of 
stocks and bonds can get together, 
acting through members of the ex- 
change. 

Only stocks which have been listed 
—meet the minimum requirements of 
the exchange—can be traded on these 
exchanges. However, thousands of 
companies have insufficient shares 
outstanding, stockholders or earnings 
to meet exchange requirements. 
Others prefer not to make public all 
the information which listing re- 
quires. 

These securities are traded through 
a vast network of brokers and dealers 
throughout the country linked by 
telephone and teletype. This net- 
work represents the over-the-counter 
market and differs from the organ- 
ized exchanges primarily in the fact 
that it is a negotiated market. In 
many transactions the broker or 
dealer will buy the security himself 
or will sell from his own holdings. 


What Is the Role of the Broker? 


A broker acts as an agent in buy- 
ing and selling securities for his cus- 
tomers. For this service he receives 
a commission. 

Brokers are normally members of 
an organized exchange. In addition 
they provide investors with back- 
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ground information on companies, 
provide credit for buying on margin, 
and if desired will hold the securities 
for you. 


What Is a Proxy? 


This is a written authorization 
given by a stockholder to someone 
else to represent him and vote his 
shares at a stockholders’ meeting. 


These become extremely important 
when two factions are battling over 
control of a company and each wishes 
to elect its own board of directors. 


Can You Define a Convertible 
Bond? 


A bond which can be exchanged, 
at the option of the bondholder, for 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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a fixed amount of the company’s 
common stock. 


The investor supposedly receives 
the advantages of a bond—safety of 
principal, income stability and senior 
protection—and in addition the ad- 
vantage that if the stock of the com- 
pany rises in the market, the bond 
will enjoy corresponding apprecia- 
tion. 

Convertibles are popular with in- 
stitutional investors such as banks 
and insurance companies, limited by 
law in the amount of common stock 
they may hold. 


What Is the Importance of the 
Price-Earnings Ratio? 


In the past this has provided the 
most commonly used yardstick to 
measure the value of a stock. Many 
experts, however, disagree on the im- 
portance of this ratio calculated by 
dividing the market price of the stock 
by its annual or estimated earnings. 


Price-earnings ratios vary widely, 
at any stage of the market, not only 
between industry groups but between 
companies within the same industry. 


What Effect Does a Pending Stock 
Split Have on the Price of 
the Stock? 


Any indication that a company is 
planning a split usually forces the 
price up. 

What the split does is to increase 
the marketability of the stockholders’ 
securities. The lower prices of the 
stock after the split takes place 
makes it more attractive and the re- 
sultant bidding drives it up. The re- 
sult: the shareholder’s portion of 
ownership is worth more than before. 


Splits are considered by stock- 
holders as indicative of increased 
earnings and expansion. Companies 
will often pay a higher total dividend 
on the split stocks than was paid be- 
fore the split. 
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What Is the Value of the Balance 
Sheet? 


The balance sheet indicates the 
financial strength and solvency of a 
corporation at a given date. 


It is a condensed statement show- 
ing the nature and amount of a com- 
pany’s assets, liabilities and capital. 
In dollar amounts, the balance sheet 
shows what the company owns, 
what it owes, and the ownership in- 
terest in the company of its stock- 
holders. 


Taken in conjunction with balance 
sheets of previous periods in the com- 
pany’s past, it can indicate the trend 
and growth of the company. 


What Is Meant by Diversification? 


A theory of investing which can be 
summed up as: “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket.” 


It entails spreading investments 
among different companies in differ- 
ent fields. It is also applied to in- 
dividual companies engaged in a 
wide range of activities. The idea: 
any slack in one area will be com- 
pensated for in other areas. 


What Is Meant by Dollar Cost 
Averaging? 
The practice of investing a fixed 
amount of dollars at regular intervals 
in securities. 


When prices are down, your dollars 
buy more; when prices rise, you buy 
less. Over a long period the average 
cost of your purchases will be less 
than the average price of the securi- 
ties. 


This unemotional approach avoids 
guesswork on when the market is go- 
ing up or down. 


What Are Investment Companies? 

Investment companies can almost 
be considered as gigantic investment 
clubs. Money is obtained first from 


a large group of individuals and is 
then invested in securities. However, 
investment decisions are entrusted to 
a group of managers or board of 
directors. 


There are two types of investment 
companies. 


Closed-end companies have a rela- 
tively fixed capital structure. Their 
shares are traded like any other stock 
on the security exchanges or on the 
over-the-counter market. 


Open-end funds, commonly called 
mutual funds, do not have a fixed 
capitalization. They sell shares di- 
rectly to investors, are not limited as 
to the number of shares which can be 
issued and stand ready at all times 
to repurchase previously issued stock. 


What Are Stock Rights and 
Warrants? 


Warrants and rights serve the same 
purpose in the financial market as 
options in the real estate market. 
They give the investor the right to 
buy a stated number of shares of 
common stock at a stated price for a 
stated period. 


Rights allow present stockholders 
to buy new stock being issued—usu- 
ally below current market value and 
without paying the broker’s commis- 
sion. Normally they are short-term. 


Warrants are long-term options. 
The price stated is usually consider- 
ably above the current market value. 
This gives the option a speculative 
flavor in that it could achieve con- 
siderable value if the stock rises. 


What Is the Standard and Poor’s 
500” Index? 


The “500” Index reflects the aver- 
age value of about 94 per cent of the 
stocks listed on The New York Stock 
Exchange. 


The average is important to those 
who want to follow the various move- 
ments of the market. It is figured 
daily and compiled on the basis of 
the 500 leading industrial stocks se- 
lected by the investment advisory 
firm. 
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The “500” Index is considered by 
the majority of experts to be the most 
comprehensive. Many investors try 
to time their investing on the basis of 
the trends established or indicated by 
the Index. 


How Do You Buy On Margin? 

Buying on margin is buying on 
credit. In effect the investor is al- 
lowed to make a down payment on 
the security with the understanding 
that the balance will be paid at a 
later date. The amount of down pay- 
ment is determined by the margin re- 
quirements set by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This has varied from 
20 to 100 per cent. 


For example, if the margin require- 
ment is 70 per cent, an investor de- 
posits $70 with the broker to buy a 
stock priced at $100. The broker 
then advances the balance of $30 
necessary to make the purchase. 


Only stocks listed or traded on 
registered security exchanges are eli- 
gible for purchase on margin. 


What Are Puts and Calls? 


These are speculative tools — ac- 
tually options which give the right to 
buy or sell a fixed amount of a cer- 
tain stock at a specified price within 
a specified time. 


The specified price is usually just 
above or below the current market 
price. 

Calls give the holder the right to 
buy and are purchased by those who 
expect the market to rise. The aim 
is to obtain an option on a stock for 
$10 which will rise to $15 or $20 
within the option period. By exer- 
cising the call, the speculator can 
turn around and sell the same stock 
for a profit. 

A put gives the holder the right to 
sell the stock and is purchased by 
those who expect stock prices to 
drop. & 


A free copy of “How to Invest” may 
be obtained by writing to Dept. PR, 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation, 345 
Hudson St., New York 14, New York. 
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Are Your Scheduling Next Year’s Vacation? 


Mark Your Calendar for 
NSA’s 17th Annual International Convention 


PALMER HousE 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


JULY 25-28 
1962 


See December Issue for More About “The Windy City” 








Got a 
magic 
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< = Wand in 
your 


office? 






Erase Without a Trace® 
by using A.W.Faber 


ERASER STIKe 


The original pencil shaped grey eraser 
— always the best point for erasing. 








For generations Secretaries struggled with cumbersome 
erasers. They found it impossible to erase without leaving 
ghosts and sloppy strikeovers. 


Then A.W.Faber invented ERASERSTIK, a _ pencil-shaped 
white-polished beauty that opened the door to typing perfec- 
tion. With ERASERSTIK you erase without a trace. It lets you 
get into tight places to remove one letter without blurring the 
whole word. Sharpens to the point you prefer—blunt, medium 
or slender. Do you use this magic wand? Costs only 20¢ with 
brush, at good stationers everywhere. 


SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER # 4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 

point on your ERASERSTIK—then 

stops sharpening. If you use one, you need 
the other. $1 at your Stationer, 
A.W.Faber-Castell 

Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DOIF... 

@you had the responsibility of 
talking to an older employee about 
her personal habits and untidy 
grooming? 

®@ you helped a friend get a job in 
your office and this “friend” tried to 
make you quit so she could have 
your job? 

@you had difficulty securing 
prompt service from your duplicating 
department for rush jobs required by 
one of the executives? 

@you were responsible for the 
petty cash fund and could not con- 
vince an “old-timer” that it was 
necessary to give you a receipt for 
all withdrawals from the fund? 

@ you found that the methods on 
a new job were very outmoded. In 
fact, a great deal of work was being 
done with a pencil instead of with a 
typewriter? 

These are but five of the one hun- 
dred and one situations to be found 
in SECRETARIES ON THE SPOT. 
Each case also has two or more ques- 
tions directly related to the situation. 
The last section of the book contains 
over sixty practical ideas for handling 
various problems. 

Yes, there are also suggested an- 
swers for most of the one hundred 
and one cases. You may not agree 
with the suggested solution! It might 
be an answer that would not work 
in your office. In several instances 
no solution was recommended. 

It has been said that everyone likes 
to get into the act. Here is your op- 
portunity to learn more about SOS, 
to give your answer to selected cases, 
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ecrelaries on the Spot . 


February has been designated by the International Board of Directors as ASSO- 
CIATION PROGRAM MONTH. The topic for this program is NSA’s new 
publication, Secretaries on the Spot. This month’s column gives some of the what, 
why, and how of participating in the February program. Complete details were 
sent to each unit as an International Education Committee release. 


and to participate in our ASSOCIA- 
TION PROGRAM next February. 


How Can You Use SOS? 

There are many ways that the 
material from SOS can be used as 
part or all of your February chapter 
meeting. For example: 

1. During dinner have members 
sit in groups of six or eight. Assign a 
discussion leader, a recorder, and a 
specific case from SOS to each table. 
Have each group develop a written 
answer for their case. In larger 
chapters two or more groups may dis- 
cuss the same case. 

After dinner have each discussion 
leader read the answer that was de- 
veloped by her group. When all solu- 
tions have been given, the members 
may vote for the best solution. 

2. A variation of the above would 
be to have all groups discuss the 
same situation from SOS. 

3. Have five or six chapter mem- 
bers prepare a written solution to 
cases assigned to them. Have each 
member present her solution to a 
panel of judges at the February meet- 
ing. The judges would announce the 
winning answer at the end of the 
meeting. 

4. Follow the same procedures as 
above, except assign the same case to 
each participant. Have the members 
present ballot on the best solution. 

5. Use selected cases and follow 
the procedures used for answering 
Secretary of the Year contest ques- 
tions. Make a recording of all an- 
swers. 

6. Have several members use the 
role-playing technique to present a 
case and the suggested solution. 

7. Assign specific cases, or a 
single case, to all members in advance 
of the meeting. Ask them to bring 
their written answers to the February 
meeting (one hundred words or less). 


by Dr. Fred S. Cook 


Educational Director 


During dinner, with tables for six or 
eight, have each member present her 
answer. Each table will determine 
which solution they want to recom- 
mend to the entire chapter. The 
chapter will vote on the solution they 
like best. 

8. A variation of item 7 would 
be to have the written answers sub- 
mitted to a special committee a week 
before the meeting. The committee 
would select six or eight semifinalists. 
Each semifinalist would be asked to 
read her answer at the meeting and 
the winner could be selected by a 
panel of judges or the membership. 

9. Have FSA members or secre- 
tarial students participate. Ask the 
secretarial teacher to have her class 
discuss and develop answers to se- 
lected cases. The students who had 
developed the best answers, in the 
opinion of the teacher, would be in- 
vited to present the case and the 
solution before your chapter. 

You can, I am sure, think of many 
additional ways for using the mate- 
rial from SOS in your chapter. 


Why Use SOS? 

By using SOS a program will be 
provided that will appeal to the mem- 
bership because they will be partici- 
pating. 

Members will be discussing prob- 
lems that they have faced or are fac- 
ing on their present jobs. 

Real, day-to-day human relation 
situations that were reported by NSA 
members will be used. You will have 
an opportunity to compare your solu- 
tions with theirs. 

Your chapter will be participating 
in the first ASSOCIATION PRO- 
GRAM MONTH. Thus your chap- 
ter will be eligible for one of the 
awards that will be given in each 
district. $8 
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MR. GEORGE M. MESSMER 


Regional Vice President, Emmons Jewelers, Inc. 


The author of “Enthusiasm Creates 
Opportunity” as presented before Glen- 
dale Chapter’s Seminar April 15, 1961. 


ENTHUSIASM 
Creates 


Opportunity 


by George M. Messmer 


Regional Vice President 


Emmons Jewelers, Inc. 


from Glendale and Santa Monica, 
California Chapters 
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NTHUSIASM is the key emotion 

which motivates successful peo- 
ple. It is said that a person without 
judgment is like a car without brakes. 
But a person without enthusiasm is 
like a car without a motor. To my 
thinking, enthusiasm is the most im- 
portant quality that separates failure 
from success, pessimists from opti- 
mists, stars from also-rans. How can 
you possess this quality, radiate and 
generate it—in brief, HOW CAN 
YOU BE ENTHUSIASTIC ALL 
THE TIME—24 HOURS A DAY! 


Anyone can be enthusiastic when 
everything is going well. When we 
have friends boosting us; when we are 
making money; when no one crosses 
us at home; when we are high in 
spirits; when the office routine is un- 
interrupted; when reports come in on 
time; when your boss is pleasant and 
cheerful; when your co-workers co- 
operate—then, it is easy to be en- 
thusiastic! But, to have enthusiasm 
ALL of the time—24 hours a day— 
that is something else. 


If you want to accomplish a lot— 
if you want to be the perfect secre- 
tary— keep your co-workers con- 
genial; make your boss happy; get 
your work done on time; make the 
office hum with a pleasant atmos- 
phere—then be enthusiastic all the 
time. If you want to have more 
friends, if you want to have people 
love you, respect you, admire you— 
then again be enthusiastic all the 
time. Why? Because enthusiasm is 
an irresistible force. It attracts like 
a powerful magnet. Down deep, at 
least, everyone wants to be enthu- 
siastic. So, here are some hints that 
may help you achieve this wonderful 
feeling of being enthusiastic all the 
time. And by enthusiasm, I do not 
mean the synthetic, phony rah-rah 
type of the professional “yes man” 
who supports every idea vocally. I 
mean the kind of enthusiasm based 
on a sincere understanding of your 
work and your comany’s objective. 


Make Up Your Mind! 


Right now make up your mind that 
you are going to be a happy, enthu- 
siastic person. You know what an 


enthusiastic person looks like and 
acts like. Start building that picture 
of yourself in your mind—the kind of 
person you really want to be, and can 
be. Make up your mind that you will 
be enthusiastic even when you don’t 
feel like it. How? you ask—by acting 
like you are enthusiastic. Act en- 
thusiastic and you will become en- 
thusiastic. 


Don’t Hold Back 


Don’t save enthusiasm for special 
occasions—when your friends come 
over, when someone praises you, 
when your boss is satisfied with your 
work. There is only one special oc- 
casion. Every day is a special day 
just for you when you are enthu- 
siastic. It has to be special. It will 
become special for everyone you meet 
too. Every day, when you get out of 
bed—come out enthusiastically. 
Open the throttle every morning, 
again at noon when there is a tend- 
ency to let down, and again around 
4:00 p.m.—and then, make your 
evening the most enthusiastic part of 
all the day. And this has nothing to 
do with personal tiredness. A great 
fundamental law of psychology, 
which works with mathematical accu- 
racy is—‘‘Act the part and you will 
become the part.” 


Hear Your Own Voice 


One of the best indicators you have 
for enthusiasm is your own voice. 
Learn to listen to it. Really hear it! 
What does it say? Listen to it and 
you will be amazed when you really 
listen to that voice of yours. It can 
and will attract friends, opportuni- 
ties, loyalty, money — anything you 
want. Or it can, and many times 
does, drive away the very things you 
want most—respect, recognition, ad- 
miration, success. 

Did you ever hear someone praise 
you when you knew he did not mean 
it? Of course you have. The words 
were right, but they did not ring true. 
The voice betrayed what the heart 
felt. Make that voice really talk for 
you. Try saying, “Good morning” 
and at the same time thinking, “I am 
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glad that I am alive.” You will thrill 
to the difference it will make. The 
next time you tell someone you like 
him—make your voice say “I like 
you.” Yes, listen to that voice of 
yours—study it from a recording if 
possible, correct what may destroy 
the harmony of the idea you mean to 
convey and make your voice the mes- 
senger of your ideas—dreams—hopes 
and aspirations. 


Associate With Enthusiastic 
People 


The people you associate with 
make all the difference in the world. 
People have a great influence on us, 
our thinking, our actions, our con- 
scious minds and they invade that 
powerhouse . . . our subconscious. 
Have you ever been around a person 
who made you feel bad? Have you 
ever had a person really get you 
down? Certainly you have. I am 
sure you have friends that lift you 
into the skies. You need to do a 
little choosing and discarding — on 
purpose. You cannot afford to be 
around people who are not cheerful, 
happy and enthusiastic. They cost 
you too much in money, progress, 
achievement and peace of mind. If 
they will not change—if you cannot 
lead them, inspire them—then leave 
them alone! What if they are your 
friends and relatives? It still goes— 
leave them alone unless you too want 
to stumble along and end up on the 
junk pile of mediocrity. 


I want to have enthusiasm around 
me. I think I can fan a spark of en- 
thusiasm into a bright burning flame, 
but I do not have the time to strike 
the spark over and over again! I want 
to live each day as if there were no 
tomorrow, and I refuse to be sur- 
rounded by unenthusiastic people. 
You can love me—or hate me. . 
argue with me or agree—insult me or 
praise me—it all stimulates me as 
long as you do not BORE me. I have 
no time in my busy, active life to be 
surrounded by bores! 


Make Definite Plans 


People who know what they want 
and how they are going to get it are 
always enthusiastic. They have an 
irresistible force about them. They 
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know where they are going. Life is 
definite—life has purpose—life has 
design. If there is anything that will 
tear the heart out of you, it is 
stumbling along blindly, going no- 
where and being aware of it. You 
need—you must “cut a slice off the 
future” today and every day. It will 
set you on fire as you realize you 
are moving in a definite direction. 
You can’t just imagine it, read about 
it, talk about it—you have to ex- 
perience it! That is the reason you 
should have both short-range and 
long-range plans. 

Good plans are short range enough 
to keep enthusiasm high and long- 
range plans help keep their direction. 
The long-range plans will be your 
guidepost—tthe short-range plan will 
keep you on fire and full of drive. 

Not many of us can wait until the 
end of the week—month—or year to 
see results and then get enthusiastic. 
If we do, we have missed much that 
is in between. So make your plans— 
grow with your plans and decide: 

What do I want? Be specific— 
definite. Write the plans down, and 
gradually they will include new 
values, beliefs, attitudes and habits. 

When do I want it? Set a definite 
date for achieving your goal — for 
completing each phase—one step at 
a time. 

How am I going to get it? Ask 
yourself—how? How will you ar- 
rive? What do you need? Keep ever- 
lastingly asking yourself—how? If 
you will ask yourself how, you will 
find help and ideas from unexpected 
places, unexpected times, and unex- 
pected people—it will result in so 
much constantly growing enthusiasm, 
that you will attract others to help 
you make your plans come true. 
People love to help and be around 
enthusiastic people. 


Think You Are Someone! 


Put a high valuation on YOU. 
You are worth it. I will bet on you— 
the fact that you are here today 
makes me know that you are some- 
one, because you want to grow and 
learn. You are worthwhile — so 
worthwhile that by changing an atti- 
tude or two, by forming a couple of 
positive habits, you can double your 


income in a little while. THINK— 
KNOW—and BELIEVE ...I am 
just as good as the other person—as 
good as anyone in the world—but, 
no better. Think about how impor- 
tant you are—what power you have. 
You can choose the direction you 
want to go—how high you want to 
go—what contribution you want to 
make to your family, your friends, 
your work, your country and to the 
world. We all have so much to give 
if we are but willing. The chain of 
events you set in motion will go on 
into eternity. Do not hesitate to in- 
vest in your own future. I will prom- 
ise you that if you will consider your 
own importance, it will develop more 
confidence in you. It will give you a 
sense of responsibility and power and 
yes, enthusiasm. 


Buy and Wear Good Clothes 


You are worth that investment— 
you are worth it for many good rea- 
sons. It will make you feel good, feel 
confident, feel enthusiastic. And that 
enthusiasm makes people like you, 
believe in you, trust you. Ninety-five 
per cent of what people see when 
they meet you is your clothes (unless 
you are wearing a Bikini on the 
beach). Whatever the price—make 
up your mind to wear good clothes— 
and be more enthusiastic about your 
appearance. 


Make People Like You 


Nothing in life will give you a 
greater thrill than knowing that peo- 
ple like you—from the kid that shines 
your shoes or delivers your paper to 
the man behind the executive desk. 
People who like you will make you 
glad that you are alive. How can we 
make lots of people everywhere like 
us, love us, admire us, trust us, have 
confidence in us? Just one way— 
like them and let them know it. Ex- 
press it! Tell them that you like 
them. Tell them why. Trust people. 
Have confidence in them. Show them 
that you have it. The heart of hu- 
man relations is taking a sincere, in- 
telligent, expressed interest in peo- 
ple. You will get results now and 
you will generate more of that price- 
less quality called enthusiasm. Have 
you ever heard someone complain 
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how someone else has all the luck, 
gets all the lucky breaks? I read a 
definition of “luck” that tells far 
more why some people are lucky. 
“Luck always comes when prepara- 
tion meets opportunity.” You must 
be prepared to recognize an oppor- 
tunity, or all the opportunities in the 
world will pass you by. In 1934 I had 
an opportunity to accept almost any 
university scholarship in the nation, 
having graduated with a _ perfect 
scholastic record at the head of a 
class of 1,000 high school seniors. I 
was considered “lucky” when I re- 
ceived an Honor Scholarship to the 
University of Chicago— where six 
years later I left with a Doctor of 
Law degree. But, I really had wanted 
to go to Harvard Law School—and 
I could say I wasn’t “lucky” enough 
to get a scholarship, but that would 
not be true. I was short one credit 
of Latin and thus was not prepared 
to meet the entrance requirements. 


There are plenty of opportunities 
for you all around you, everywhere 

. . your church, your community, 
your company, and your country. 
How about preparation? I’ll tell you 
what is the most important prepara- 
tion in your life . . . making people 
like you and believe in you. And 
they will, if you like people. Let them 
know it and be enthusiastic. Start 
today—go into action and you will 
turn loose that great power inside 
you—that priceless quality—enthu- 
siasm. 


Walk Enthusiastically! 

Walk like you are alive—like you 
are going somewhere. Walk like you 
own the world. When you have to go 
somewhere to see a person you do 
not like, when you are facing a prob- 
lem—I challenge you to walk right 
in, head up enthusiastically and see 
what happens. Your heart may be— 
probably will be—thumping faster, 
but so does the heart of a thorough- 
bred horse just before the big race. 
Let your heart beat away—but make 
sure those feet of yours walk en- 
thusiastically. 
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Believe and Have Faith 

If there is anything that wil! give 
you a great sense of personal power, 
it is a practicable and workable be- 
lief—a belief in YOURSELF, your 
company, your country, your God. 
First have faith in yourself—believe 
in yourself with confidence and con- 
viction—and others will learn to be- 
lieve in you. Then, believe in your 
company and your boss. If you can- 
not speak well of them and work with 
them honestly, loyally and enthu- 
siastically, then quit and go to work 


for a company and a boss in whom 
you can believe. 

And finally—believe in A GOD. 
As surely as we need water when 
thirsty—food when hungry—we need 
a real faith in a personal GOD. We 
need God if we want enthusiasm— 
and if we believe we can get enthu- 
siasm. And after all, regardless of 
creed or need, this belief in God is 
very simple! Jesus said it this way... 

“Ask—and it shall be given to you. 

Seek—and ye shall find. 

Knock—and it shall be opened 

unto you.” & 
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by Quay Kilburn 


Editor, POINTER NEWS 
Inmate Publication, Utah State Prison 


The Gecretary In 
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S secretary to a prison warden, 
Mrs. Beth Page holds a position 
that is unique in the secretarial field. 
The job combines the qualities of an 
executive secretary, matron, recep- 
tionist, transcription clerk, confidant 
and advisor, public relations director, 
and a host of other duties that make 
each day a different experience from 
the preceding day. 

Mrs. Page has been employed at 
the Utah State Prison for over eight 
years, during which time she has been 
secretary to four different wardens. 
During those years, she has wit- 
nessed a tremendous growth in prison 
personnel, and has watched the 
physical plant of the prison grow and 
progress with the addition of a new 
Cannery, Warehouse, Men’s Dormi- 
tory, Meat & Dairy Processing Plant, 
Women’s Institution, Warden’s Resi- 
dence, Chapel, and the construction 
of new security towers. 

The trim brunette with the soft 
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voice belies the fact that she has 
gone through the harrowing experi- 
ences of a major prison riot, a minor 
riot during which several women 
visitors were taken hostage for a brief 
time, the murder of a prison officer, 
the murder of an inmate, a Grand 
Jury investigation, sit-down and food 
strikes, numerous escapes, and five 
executions. 

Two of the executions were unique 
in that a double execution was in- 
volved, wherein two prisoners were 
executed by a firing squad simul- 
taneously. Another execution in- 
volved hanging the man as the means 
of carrying out the death penalty. 
One of her duties connected with this 
particular execution involved corre- 
spondence necessary to import a pro- 
fessional hangman into the state, 
since the hanging was the first in the 
state for nearly half a century. 


It might be of interest to note that 
a condemned man in the State of 


Utah, having been sentenced to 
death, has his choice of being ex- 
ecuted by a firing squad, or by hang- 
ing. Utah is the only state left in the 
Union which still uses a “firing 
squad” as a mode of execution. 


The night of the major riot of 1957, 
she worked throughout the night, tak- 
ing over the institutional switchboard 
to relieve an officer for duty, and was 
the only woman at the prison during 
that crucial time. She recalls this 
night as being rather like an inter- 
minable nightmare, but states that 
she was much too busy to be fright- 
ened while taking and placing emer- 
gency calls, relaying messages to 
families of the officers, hostages, and 
inmates, and making arrangements 
with the power company for emer- 
gency power when the prison power 
plant was destroyed. 

Despite the seemingly frightening 
aspects of her job in a prison, the 
attractive secretary states she has 
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never been afraid. In fact, she com- 
ments that the respect she receives 
from the inmates and personnel is 
greater by far than that accorded a 
secretary in the business world. She 
no longer holds a monopoly on being 
the only woman employed at the 
prison, having been joined by seven 
other female employees, in addition 
to five matrons. 

Following her initial employment, 
she served in a dual capacity as sec- 
retary to the warden, and as secre- 
tary to the Board of Corrections. 
Since that time, she has observed 
with pride the progress in the prison 
program, which includes the develop- 
ment of a new Classification & Treat- 
ment Division, including a psychia- 
tric unit, a fully accredited educa- 
tional department, under state aus- 
pices, a modern medical division, 
with a full-time medical director, 
twenty-four-hour medical care, a 
progressive personnel training pro- 
gram, and many other major changes. 


As a minor part of her duties, she 
arranges tours of the prison for legis- 
lative groups, civic organizations, 
schools and _ universities, church 
groups, and also maintains close con- 
tact with local newspapers, and radio 
and television stations. Public-rela- 
tions contacts are: channeled through 
her, including the arranging of speak- 
ing engagements for the Warden, and 
members of his staff. This has given 
her the opportunity to meet hundreds 
of interesting people, in many phases 
of public life, from all over the world. 
The motion picture industry has even 
entered prison gates; scenes from the 
movie “Big House, U.S.A.” having 
been filmed at the institution. 

She has made hosts of friends dur- 
ing her “stay” in prison, and feels 
that the job has been extremely re- 
warding for this reason alone. 

She comments that working for 
Warden Turner is a very gratifying 
experience, as her “boss” is a person 
who could be described as being the 
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essence of humanity. He is big in 
stature, and indeed is referred to as 
“Big John” by his friends and con- 
temporaries. He is also big in soul, 
maintains Mrs. Page, and has a fine 
character trait of finding the good in 
people. 

In addition to her position as sec- 
retary to the Warden, she is one of 
the Board of Directors of the Prison 
Employees Credit Union. She keeps 
abreast of current trends in the sec- 
retarial field by her membership in 
the Sal-Ute Chapter of the National 
Secretaries Association. 

Mrs. Page, her husband, Dexter, 
and their two sons, Stephen, 14, and 
John Robert, 9, reside in Riverton, 
Utah, a small community with the 
town limits adjoining the prison farm 
land and property. Mr. Page is a 
Senior Consultant in the Business 
Development Division of the Utah 
Power & Light Company in Salt 
Lake City. 

Prior to her employment at the 
prison, she had worked at the United 
States Army Disciplinary Barracks 
at Lompoc, California, during the 
time her husband was stationed in 
the Army on the Pacific Coast. 

She is a graduate of South High 
School and the Stevens-Henegar 
Business College in Salt Lake City, 
and attended the Brigham Young 
University at Provo, Utah. 

Her favorite relaxation, involving 
physical activity, is skiing and golf- 
ing. At the prison, she is best known 
for her pleasing telephone voice, and 
calm poise and graciousness in meet- 
ing and talking to people. 

She makes no claim to having do- 
mestic skills, and states that although 
she is probably the world’s worst 
cook, her husband and sons are very 
good sports, who go along with what 
she serves, and, as she humorously 
phrased it, “. .. my boys won’t have 
to worry about marrying someone 
who can cook like mother.” a 

































































Maintaining the inmate population 
board is part of Mrs. Beth Page’s job 
as secretary to the warden at the Utah 
State Prison. 












In addition to her secretarial duties 
Mrs. Beth Page is a director of the 
Utah State Prison Employees Credit 
Union. 
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i It has been said that good read- 
ing is the backbone of efficiency. 
Poor reading can cause great losses 
in personal efficiency, and the sec- 
retary who prides herself on her typ- 
ing and shorthand skills may be 
neglecting the one area that needs 
improvement. 

Depending on the complexity of 
her job and the level of her responsi- 
bilities, the secretary must read, 
route or take action, edit, categorize 
and file most of the paper that 
floods to her employer. She must 
retain for future reference much of 
what she reads—how often have you 
searched your files for something 
with little more instruction than, 
“Get me that thing that says... .” 


Are you reading much the same 
as you did when you were first 
taught what common words mean 
and the habit of reading from left to 
right? Reading courses are intended 
to convert the amateur adult reader 
into a skilled professional, and in a 
matter of weeks. 


Reading courses are concerned 
with increasing your reading rate 
which is probably about 250 words 
per minute (average for most busi- 
ness executives). Forcing yourself 
to read rapidly makes you read in 
“thought units” or phrases, instead 
of plodding along word-by-word, and 
understanding increases as you speed 
up your reading. It is possible to 
double present reading speeds to 
400-600 words per minute and still 
increase comprehension of what you 
read. 

Professional people depend heav- 
ily on reading as a learning tool and 
must make a hurried scanning of 
current periodicals for something 
important they can use. The tech- 
nique of “skim reading,” a special 
kind of ultra-high-speed reading, will 
enable you to easily cover 1000 words 
per minute. It must be used care- 
fully or you will miss many ideas, 
but generally you will find skimming 
most useful as your “advance scout.” 
You skim to decide whether you 
ought to go back and give the article, 
report, or page a rapid reading 
(which is quite different from skim- 
ming). If you do decide to go back 
and read the material, you have a 


good idea of how it is organized and 
grasp meanings faster and see rela- 
tionships between main ideas and 
details. 


Reading is not just a matter of 
“seeing words.” You read to get 
meanings—to understand what the 
writer has to tell you. When you 
read, you think—which points out 
there are two ways in which your 
reading may not be effective: (1) 
You may be weak on the mechanical 
or “seeing” phase, or (2) You may 
be weak on the mental or “thinking” 
phase. The seeing phase naturally 
comes first, and this means regular 
eye examinations and wearing glasses 
if you need them. 

In reading, your eyes move across 
the printed page in a series of jerks 
and stops called fixations. It is dur- 
ing the fixations that you actually 
see what is written. You get a blur 
only while the eye is moving. Fortu- 
nately the eye can pick up words on 
each side of the fixation point and 
see several words at once. The length 
of the line that you can pick up in 
one fixation is called eye span—the 
bigger it is, the fewer fixations you 
make per line of reading, and the 
faster you will be able to read. 


Most poor readers have a limited 
eye span and use six or more fixa- 
tions per line for their reading re- 
gardless of what kind it is or how 
hard it is. You should be able to read 
“light”? material (like fiction) with 
only three stops per line. For techni- 
cal material calling for accurate re- 
membering, you will probably need 
four stops, as a rule. 

The thinking phase of reading is 
where your reading may be mechani- 
cally perfect, but if you have merely 
“let it go in one eye and out the 
other” and failed to understand the 
meaning of what you have read, you 
have fallen down. 

Unless you read with a “purpose” 
you are likely to get little meaning 
out of it. Make up your mind why 
you are reading a specific article and 
what you want from it—form a part- 
nership with the writer—think with 
him and even ahead of him. The 
poorer your vocabulary and _ less 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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HEN it came time to prepare 

this text I very nearly picked 
up my intercom phone and told my 
secretary, Miss Dion, to compose a 
long letter to secretaries about secre- 
taries. This would have been natural 
enough; a great deal of my corre- 
spondence is handled this way. And 
such a request would have borne 
fruit, I am confident, for I don’t know 
anyone who knows more about the 
subjects of “secretaries” and “‘space” 
than does Miss Dion. 

But it would not have been quite 
fair. And so, Miss Dion, don’t com- 
pose a long letter to secretaries about 
secretaries. I’ll handle this one. 

You have done much to elevate 
your professional standards. I have 
read some of your literature on the 
Certified Professional Secretary pro- 
gram. And I can give first-hand testi- 
mony to the fact that CPS aims are 
not mere theory. After all, I have a 
CPS working for me, and she is proof 
that your standards are very high, 
indeed. 

It is my opinion that the Space 
Age will elevate the secretarial pro- 
fession dramatically. I think that 
you are in for a status rise com- 
parable to that of, say, the engineer 
in the past two decades. 

The secretary of today, generally 
speaking, is about half stenographer 
and half administrative assistant. I 
would expect that soon you will be 
almost entirely administrative assist- 
ants. You will still be called secre- 
taries, no doubt, but the word will 
have a different meaning than it does 
today. 

Automation and a revolution in 
communications will be the biggest 
factors. 


Take a Look at Automation 

Some of you, no doubt, view auto- 
mation with alarm. If so, you would 
have good reason, for the magazines 
and newspapers today are full of 
gloomy predictions about vast slices 
of our population being thrown out 
of work by fantastic automatic 
machines. 

Automation is misunderstood. It 
will eliminate certain kinds of jobs, 
but it will create new ones—and 
better ones, from point of human dig- 
nity and material rewards and gen- 


erally upgrade jobs at all levels. 

We are now undergoing a period 
of adjustment, in which—tempor- 
arily—the number of factory workers 
being replaced by automated ma- 
chines seems to exceed the number 
of technicians provided with new jobs 
by the same machines. But this is 
a shortsighted view of the situation. 
At the same time that we have ap- 
parent labor surpluses, there are 
critical shortages in many scientific 
and technical fields. And why? I 
believe it is because we are in an 
interim period in which our labor 
market has not caught up with the 
changing times. 

But it will. And when it will de- 
pends largely on our educational 
institutions. Industry can re-train a 
certain number of displaced workers, 
but the long-range answer will come 
from the schools. Balance can be 
restored by equipping our young 
people—in primary, secondary and 
higher education—for a world dif- 
ferent from that in which their 
fathers and mothers earn livings. 


How Will Automation Affect 

the Secretary? 

Less than it will affect the factory 
worker, to be sure. But at that, the 
changes in your profession still be 
profound. 

No doubt you have read about a 
technological effort under way to de- 
vise a machine which can take 
spoken words and type them directly 
on paper without a human hand any- 
where on the keyboard. 

Now I cannot see the situation in 
which this will replace a secretary, 
because the doggoned thing would 
put down what you actually say— 
and not what you intended to say. 
It would pick up all the MMM’s and 
AH’s. I am sure that any good sec- 
retary can tell you the difference 
here. It is judgment. 

There are a thousand and one 
things a secretary can do to make 
a letter say what you intend it to, 
and our machine—even if it were 
technologically perfect — would be 
nothing more than a hard-working 
moron. I think business would be 
in danger of collapsing in chaos if, 
suddenly, the machines took over 
all of the correspondence. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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O you have wanderlust? Do you 

yearn to see exotic places? If so, 
we invite you to send for a brochure 
on the two tours being sponsored by 
the Trustees following the Interna- 
tional Convention in Chicago in July 
1962. Both tours have been planned 
for YOUR enjoyment and will re- 
lieve you of worries about language 
difficulties, foreign monies, luggage, 
customs clearance, and the many 
other details which often confuse 
even very experienced travelers. 


Seventy NSA members and friends 
joined the European Holiday for 
Secretaries offered in 1960 and 152 
took the Hawaiian Holiday for Secre- 
taries offered this year. Reports re- 
ceived on both of these tours indi- 
cate they were very successful in 
attaining the objective of pleasing 
YOU with a well-planned tour at a 
reasonable price. We believe the 
tours for 1962 will also meet this ob- 
jective. Mr. W. B. Pace (formerly 
of Lanseair Travel Service) will be 
our Tour Operator. 


There will be a three-week tour of 
Europe which will include London, a 
city full of history, tradition and 
pageaniry; Amsterdam (the Venice 
of the North), as well as the quaint 
old Dutch cities of Marken and 
Volendam; a trip from Koblenz to 
Wiesbaden, Germany, on the Rhine 
steamer through the Black Forest; 
a visit to Heidelberg, and on to 
Vienna where everyday living be- 
comes an operetta. Here you will see 
the beautiful Blue Danube and hear 
the music of Strauss, Leharr and 
Mozart. After Vienna, you will pro- 
ceed to Italy, stopping first at roman- 
tic Venice (the city of canals) then 
on to Rome, the Eternal City, where 
you will visit St. Peters and the 
Vatican, among other places. There 
will be a trip to Naples, the ruins of 
Pompeii, and a ride along the breath- 
taking Ama!fi Drive. The tour will 
end with fascinating Paris where, 
among other things, an evening at 
Club Lido will be enjoyed. 


The other tour will be for five 
weeks and will include Rome, Italy; 


Athens and Corinth, Greece; the 
Holy Lands; Old and New Delhi, 
India; Bangkok, Thailand; the Brit- 
ish Crown Colonies of Singapore and 
Hong Kong; Japan, and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

We realize the time is longer than 
the usual vacation period; however, 
in view of the expense of the air fare 
(which takes the “Around the 
World” rate) , a shorter time does not 
appear economically advisable. We 
feel that most anyone who could 
afford to take this trip would be able 
to arrange for extra time away from 
the office. 

On the European Continent, in 
addition to Rome, the tour will visit 
Athens, the home of Socrates and the 
land of Greek mythology, where you 
will see the Acropolis and many 
other historic places. 

Fascinating Cairo, with its mosques, 
the River Nile, the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx, is next. 

In the Holy Lands, you will visit 
many places where Jesus walked, 
such as Bethlehem, Nazareth, Beth- 
any, Jericho and Jerusalem. You 
will visit the Dead Sea and have 
lunch on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee at Tiberias. You will see 
many other places mentioned in the 
Bible in those lands fittingly called 
the “cradle of the world.” 

Following the Holy Lands, you will 
go to New Delhi, India. India is a 
mixture of races, cultures and relig- 
ions. You will see marble palaces 
but will also see many sections where 
poverty is extreme. You will see 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Tomb, which is 
now a national monument. You will 
see the Taj Mahal at Agra, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. You 
will visit Bangkok, Thailand, with 
its palaces and pagodas, the pictur- 
esque water market. You will hear 
strange, haunting music and see 
beautiful dancers. 

Singapore, city of intrigue, is a 
British Crown Colony with color and 
romance found only in the East. 
Hong Kong is another British Crown 
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Colony and a shopper’s delight. It 
is said to have the most beautiful 
natural harbor in the world, where 
you will see many sampans and junks 
(the local barges). This is a city 
where East meets West with most 
interesting results. You won’t be able 
to resist the beautiful brocades, lac- 
quer ware and other products. 


After Hong Kong, you will spend 
a whole week in fascinating Japan 
where, again, you will be unable to 
resist the bargains in such items as 
pearls, silks, wicker or bamboo ware, 
radios, etc. While in Japan, in addi- 
tion to Tokyo, the city of congestion, 
confusion, construction and contra- 
diction, and where the taxicabs cause 
you to shut your eyes and hope for 
the best but expect the worst, you 
will also visit beautiful Nikko, Lake 
Chuzenji and Kegon Falls. Some of 
the greatest art treasures in the na- 
tion are at Nikko. You will thrill at 
the beauty of Hakone National Park 
and will, perhaps, be brave enough to 
enjoy the communal baths there. In 
Kyoto—city of beautiful shrines and 
former capital of Japan—you will 
see the gorgeous Gold Pavilion and 
many beautiful Japanese gardens, 
exquisite in their simplicity. In Nara 
you will see the colossal bronze 
Buddha at Todaiji Temple. Through- 
out Japan you will experience the 
politeness and graciousness which is 
the very soul of the nation. 


When we must leave Japan we go 
to Hawaii—the Paradise of the Pa- 
cific—for a visit to Honolulu before 
turning our faces homeward. 

Oh yes, the cost? The three-week 
European tour will be $998 and the 
five-week tour will be $2,263 per 
person, both on basis of two to a 
twin-bedded room. All details as to 
sightseeing, hotels, meals, etc. are in- 
cluded in the brochure. 

SEND FOR ONE TODAY 
AND START DREAMING! 


Mrs. Anna M. Adams, CPS 
Tour Coordinator 

Rt. 2, Box 1119 

Houston 18, Texas 
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well-informed you are, of course, the 
more difficult your reading problem. 


Reading can be a meaningful ac- 
tivity or a most wasteful one—de- 
pending on how we do it and what 
we do with it. If we forget much of 
what we read or have no plan for 
putting the new learning into prompt 
use most of the value of reading dis- 
appears and is forever lost. 


You can increase the effectiveness 
and usefulness of what you read by 
a simple note-taking or recall system 
using small index cards. Force your- 
self while the thinking is still fresh in 
your mind to digest or condense the 
article and single out a unique con- 
tribution of the author in terms of 
how it will tie into your own needs. 
The following categories should be 
covered: title, topic, author, source, 
resume (digest), and _ highlights 
(ideas for future use) . 


Here are ten things you can do to 
improve your reading speed and com- 
prehension (remember, you want 
both) : 


Read to Solve a Problem 


Always have a purpose in mind 
when you read and your ability to 
grasp ideas and see relationships will 
ge greatly improved. 


Try to Out-Think the Author 


When you are able to predict what 
is coming, you prove you have 
grasped what has been said to date. 


Read Under Pressure 


Force yourself to read faster than 
is comfortable to build speed. 


Concentrate When You Read 


Outside distractions are not the 
worst enemies to concentration—the 
big job is to control your internal dis- 
tractions (idle thoughts, daydreams, 
mental notes, sudden recollections 


and brilliant ideas) you experience 
while reading. 


Read Silently 


Oral reading speeds are much 
slower and a bad habit. Concentrate 
on seeing words on the page and 
never let yourself hear words as you 
read. 


Read Thought Units, Not Words 


Reading separate words takes 
away meaning, forces you to work 
harder to put them back together 
mentally. 


Develop “Visual Shortcuts” 


Learn to recognize long words by 
their configuration—you do not have 
to look as carefully at a word that is 
familiar (see how many letters you 
can take out of a word without spoil- 
ing its “sight recognition” qualities) . 


Develop a Good Meaning 
Vocabulary 


If necessary make a card file of 
new words you have looked up with 
the meaning on the reverse side plus 
a sentence in which the word is used 
correctly. Check over your cards 
regularly and file in a dead file when 
you have learned it. 

Practice and keep at it. 

Get outside help and guidance. 

If you are lucky, you may already 
be such a good reader that you do 
not have to do anything. If you are 
not so lucky—you can do a lot to 
help yourself. That is because good 
reading is a skill that can be learned. 
It is not easy and requires concentra- 
tion and practice, but almost all col- 
leges offer good reading improve- 
ment classes locally or by correspon- 
dence. If you are willing to devote 
some time and effort to your reading, 
chances are you will end up reading 
better and faster and you will be go- 
ing places. 
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HE first Seminar on World Af- 

fairs for Certified Professional 
Secretaries at Washington, D. C., 
September 11 through 15, was at- 
tended by thirty-three CPS’s (from 
fifteen states) vitally interested in 
gaining an understanding of the fac- 
tors involved in the conduct of world 
affairs. This subject was thoroughly 
explored in its political, geographic, 
cultural, and economic aspects. 

The formal working sessions of the 
Seminar were preceded by a Sunday 
evening reception in the ballroom of 
the Roger Smith Hotel. The follow- 
ing morning, Professor H. Rowland 
Ludden of the Political Science De- 
partment, The George Washington 
University, a noted lecturer on gov- 
ernment affairs and Director of this 
Seminar, discussed the basic patterns, 
methods, and the motivating factors 
which influence world affairs; the 
approach to the determination of na- 
tional objectives, and the channels 
through which national power is 
applied to achieve these objectives. 
This indeed provided an excellent 
orientation and background for a 
better understanding of the lecture 
content of the Seminar speakers. 


Dr. Robert Campbell, a former 
Fulbright Lecturer at the Alexandria 
University in Egypt, and the Univer- 
sity of Peshawar in Pakistan, and 
currently Professor of Geography at 
George Washington University, dis- 
cussed the top of “Geography and 
World Affairs,” with particular em- 
phasis on people —their attitudes, 
behavior, goals and dilemmas. He 
presented an interesting contrast of 
the American and the Russian peo- 
ple. His expression of personal view- 
points was provocative, and perhaps 
the attendees were a little rough on 
Dr. Campbell during the discussion 
as they questioned and disputed 
some of his opinions. 

The dawn of a new day found the 
group pondering over the lectures of 
the first day. Discussions were well 
under way at the breakfast tables and 
continued on during the walk from 
the hotel to the Hall of Government 
Building on the campus of the George 


Washington University where the 
daily sessions took place. 

Dr. Maurice Price, a noted educa- 
tor, consultant and lecturer, who had 
spent considerable time in Europe 
and the British Isles, as well as India, 
China and Japan, gave the group an 
excellent insight into the cultures of 
China and Japan—their way of life, 
patterns of government, politics, re- 
ligion, social relations, etc. With such 
a background of information, it was 
easier to understand the present sit- 
uation of these two countries. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Price escorted the 
group to the Japanese Embassy, 
where they had the privilege of visit- 
ing an authentic Japanese Tea 
House. Many of their customs were 
explained by two very charming 
Japanese who spoke flawless English. 

The day was capped with a dinner 
discussion of Political Ideologies by 
Dr. Wolfgang Kraus, Professor of 
Political Science at the University. 
In understanding the ideology of a 
given society, we can acquire a sig- 
nificant understanding of the motiva- 
tions. This was more meaningful to 
us after Dr. Kraus’ discussion of the 
nature of internal organizations, and 
the forces responsible in these organi- 
zations for the kinds of decisions that 
are made—what makes these people 
think the way they do? By what 
values are they governed? He cau- 
tioned, however, that we must not 
substitute our images for what others 
think. 

Dr. Ronald Thompson further 
elaborated on the similar cultures of 
China and Japan, but contrasted 
their attitudes toward and adjust- 
ment to the invasion of the Western 
world. A historical analysis of the 
ideologies, political and _ religious 
philosophies and social orders 
through the centuries, indicated 
rather clearly why Japan accepted 
the Western world more easily than 
China, and why China was more vul- 
nerable to Communism. 

Supplementing the lectures, indi- 
vidual and group visits were made to 
the many historical and cultural 
places in Washington — the White 
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House, a tour of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, the Capitol Building, a look-in 
on the sessions the Senate and the 
House, the Supreme Court Building, 
National Archives, the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Mount Vernon, Arling- 
ton, and others. 


On Thursday evening, the very 
charming Miss Virginia Geiger, the 
first woman appointed in charge of 
the State Department’s Far East 
Educational and Cultural Program, 
discussed the important role of wom- 
en in world affairs. She stated that 
women are much more deeply in- 
volved in government than really 
meets the eye. Not only in America, 
but throughout the various countries, 
the power is really the woman. The 
woman’s influence is felt in cultural 
development, in various policies, and 
in government affairs. We as indi- 


viduals can and should take a much 
more active part in world affairs. 

Professor Ludden’s discussion of 
“Foreign Policy Decision Making in 
the United States Government” was 
most enlightening. His succient defi- 
nition of the American governmental 
system as liberal, constitutional, rep- 
resentative, federal, democratic, and 
republican (republican in the sense 
that the government gets its powers 
and exists on the basis of the consent 
of the governed) positioned our 
thinking for a better understanding 
of the forces and the machinery in- 
volved in the process of decision 
making. 

Professor Mosel’s discussion of 
“Projecting the U. S. Image Abroad” 
gave us much food for thought, and 
a clearer grasp of the importance of 


the image that we create, and the 
part that it can play in national 
policies. 

No seminar on a topic of World 
Affairs could be complete without a 
discussion of International Econom- 
ics as related to World Affairs, which 
Dr. Wilson E. Schmidt did so 
capably. His treatment of this sub- 
ject was not only very thorough and 
informative, but also very meaningful 
and understandable to all of us. 

A most fitting climax to our Semi- 
nar was the privilege of hearing The 
Honorable Frank Church, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Idaho (D), and member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
at our closing dinner on Friday night. 
Senator Church spoke candidly about 
the Berlin situation, suggesting a 
NATO counterblockade of the North 
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Sea shipping routes should Russia 
shut the West’s land routes to Berlin. 
The onus for commencing hostilities 
would then be on the Russians. To 
initiate the fighting they would have 
to pierce the blockade. If fighting 
commenced at sea, U. S. would have 
naval forces greatly superior to those 
of the Russians; the Russian forces 
on ground are superior to ours. If 
fighting at sea should continue, we 
could increase military pressure with- 
out recourse to nuclear weapons. Cen- 
tral Europe is no place to fight a 
nuclear war. According to Senator 
Church, it would be easier to sustain 
a naval engagement on a limited 
basis than one by land. Vigorous 
public discussion and open debate 
was suggested to combat the position 
of rigidity in the Berlin situation. 
Although there may be risk involved 
in such an approach, the risk is 
greater without it. 


After such a straight-forward talk 
by an individual of his stature, we 
thoughtfully approached the speak- 
ers’ table to accept our Certificates of 
Attendance from Dr. Carlos Hayden, 
Dean of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries. 


Yes, it truly was a most wonderful 
experience—a stimulating week spent 
with a group united in a common 
bond of interest, a thirst for knowl- 
edge and a desire to further their 
professional development. We gained 
immeasurably from the discussions of 
our outstanding speakers. We all 
have a better appreciation of the 
peoples of other nations, and a 
clearer concept of all that is involved 
in the conduct of world affairs. Many 
avenues of interest and understand- 
ing have been opened to us. We ac- 
cept the challenge to become more 
active participants in this great na- 
tion of ours, and to continue to con- 
tribute to the fullest extent our ideas 
and efforts in our positions as First 
Ladies of the business world. 
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Whet Margaret eid ite 


NSA’s Public Relations Counsel 


OME members have asked the 

Editor of THE SECRETARY 
why there has been no write-up on 
NSA’s new public relations counsel 
who assumed their duties on May 15. 
All chapters, of course, were advised 
some time ago that the New York 
firm of MacColl-Riley Associates, 
Inc. is now guiding the public rela- 
tions and publicity activities of the 
Association. Actually, it appears that 
some publicists are akin to shoe- 
makers’ children in that they seem 
to have nothing to say about them- 
selves. Nor do they have photographs 
of themselves although they are 
never shy in demanding that a client 
produce a portrait instantly. 

The facts about MacColl-Riley 
Associates, Inc. are these: the firm 
was formed four years ago by Mar- 
garet K. MacColl and Fran Riley 
and is presently located at 75 East 
55th Street, New York 22. Margaret 
and Fran work interchangeably for 
NSA although Fran has been desig- 
nated as Public Relations Director. 


MacColl-Riley is retained in a pub- 
lic relations capacity by other clients 
which currently include The Prem- 
ium Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., the national trade associa- 
tion for the premium industry; Keyes 


Fibre Company, Waterville, Maine, 
leading manufacturers of molded and 
paper products; Hall-Erickson, Inc., 
Chicago, trade show managers; J. 
Leo Cooke Warehouse Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J.; and Detecto Scales, Inc. 
MacColl-Riley had to prepare in 
a hurry for their first major NSA 
assignment—the 16th Annual Con- 
vention in Los Angeles last July. 
Many of the members had an oppor- 
tunity to meet Fran Riley there and 
vice versa. Fran states that it was a 
wonderful opportunity for her to really 
get to know NSA in the accelerated 
atmosphere of the convention. There 
have been many comments about the 
excellent publicity results she got 
which she attributes to the fact that 
NSA and its many worthwhile proj- 
ects are just naturals for publicity. 


Before joining Margaret MacColl 
in business, Fran was an account 
supervisor and head of radio and 
television for the public relations de- 
partment of the New York advertis- 
ing agency, Ted Bates & Company, 
Inc. Before that she worked in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for three and one-half 
years as manager of publicity and 
publications for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. Earlier ca- 
reer positions included The Indiana 
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Limestone Company, Inc., Bedford, 
Indiana, as public relations director, 
and Walter Schwimmer Radio-TV 
Productions, Inc., Chicago, as public- 
ity and promotion director. A native 
New Yorker, Fran served as a com- 
missioned officer in the SPARS dur- 
ing World War II and was assigned 
to Seattle, Washington, as copublic 
Information Officer of the 13th Naval 
District Coast Guard. She attended 
Pace College, New York. 

Margaret MacColl attended the 
Post CPS World Affairs Seminar in 
Washington, D. C., in September and 
had the thrilling experience of visit- 
ing the White House for the purpose 
of interviewing the President’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln. That 
interview will appear exclusively in 
the December issue of The Secretary. 

Prior to forming MacColl-Riley 
Associates, Inc., Margaret MacColl 
was a public relations account ex- 
ecutive at N. W. Ayer & Son, New 
York, advertising agency. She was 
for seven years before that head of 
her own public relations business in 
Philadelphia. She is a graduate of 
Smith College and holds an MS. 
degree in Social Work from Simmons 
College, Boston. A native of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, she is listed in 
the current edition of “Who’s Who 
of American Women.” 

Margaret and Fran are active in 
a number of professional organiza- 
tions including: The Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, The Pub- 
licity Club of New York, American 
Women in Radio and Television, Ad- 
vertising Women of New York, Na- 
tional Home Fashions League, Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators and The 
Electrical Women’s Round Table. 

By now, MacColl-Riley has been 
fairly well indoctrinated in NSA’s 
policies, aims, and objectives. They 
believe their job is to communicate 
these to the many publics of the sec- 
retarial profession. The vitally im- 
portant local outlets for national 
publicity will continue to be served 
by chapter publicity chairmen under 
the direction of the public relations 
counsel. News originating from chap- 
ters and divisions, themselves, con- 
tinue to be released by them with no 
prior approval necessary from the 
public relations director. = 
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Scidliites sak by * Space Age 


(Continued from Page 19) 


And yet such a machine could be 
a boon to secretaries, used as a tool. 
The machine might type a first draft 
directly from voice dictation. Then 
the secretary would spend a few mo- 
ments ordering the machine to make 
corrections (and deleting those 
MMM’s and AH’s) and then turn 
it loose to make the final draft. 

We might also build a text-reading 
unit into the machine. Such a unit 
would scan long passages from 
letters, books and other documents, 
recognize each character and dupli- 
cate the text, flawlessly and rapidly. 

And it would be no trouble, tech- 
nologically, to build a memory unit 
into our wonderful typing machine. 
It could electronically record all cor- 
respondence for months or years in 
the past and make us a new typed 
copy in a few minutes when given 
the command by a couple of code 
keys; this would be far simpler, 
actually, than keeping a bunch of 
carbons in the file. 

How would you like to have a 
fact-finding machine? This is not so 
far-fetched. Individuals and organi- 
zations could subscribe to a great, 
central fact depository — crammed 
with an ever-changing potpourri of 
names, addresses, historical facts, im- 
portant numbers, and useful informa- 
tion. Queries would be made elec- 
tronically, and answers would be re- 
turned after the automated central 
depository pinpointed them—all in a 
matter of seconds. We could have 
national depository centers, and local 
ones. I could not begin to estimate 
the amount of time and trouble which 
the secretaries of the nation would 
save themselves through such an 
automated service. 

Now, about that communications 
revolution. 

Office-to-office television soon will 
be with us. It will be as simple to 
set up a TV conference across the 
nation as it is now to place a long- 
distance telephone call. 

When this happens, you can bet 
that the amount of letter correspond- 
ence will drop rapidly. 

Somehow, the telephone did not 


make much of a dent in the amount 
of letter-writing in business. I think 
this is because the sense of per- 
sonal contact is somewhat lacking, 
and nearly every call requires a letter 
to back it up. 

But personal television will be 
something else, again. You will be 
able to judge the other party’s mood 
and receptiveness to your conversa- 
tion with your own eyes. You will be 
able to develop a subject as you 
would in a personal conference. And 
this accomplished, there will seldom 
be questions about what the other 
fellow really meant, as there often 
are in telephone conversations. 

Therefore, the TV talk would be 
inclined to settle an informal matter, 
then and there. Only formal agree- 
ments or complaints would be sub- 
ject to follow-up letters. And these, 
I feel, will be more inclined to call 
upon the talents of your attorney 
than those of your secretary. 

It might seem, at this point, that 
I am about to talk the secretarial pro- 
fession out of its collective job and 
admit that the worries over automa- 
tion have a good point. 

Far from it. I think the trends I 
mention will give the secretary of 
tomorrow a set of challenges which 
will make the requirements of today 
seem simple, indeed. 

Here are some of the areas which 
the Space Age secretary—and I am 
talking of the secretaries in many 
kinds of businesses—may be required 
to know: 


Computer and Automated Office 
Machine Operation 

While we may have specialists 
around to do the actual work, the 
secretary must have an understand- 
ing of the process involved in order 
to make efficient use of the equip- 
ment. Our giant computers of today 
are only as good as the people us- 
ing them; this will be equally true 
of the automated office equipment 
of tomorrow. 


Business Law 
Today, I notice, you have an hour 
of your CPS examination devoted to 
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this subject. Tomorrow, I predict, 
this will take far more of your pro- 
fessional emphasis. As I indicated 
previously, more and more of our 
letters will require the talents of 
our lawyers; the legal overtones of 
all business transactions can only 
grow. This means that a secretary 
with a solid knowledge of business 
law will be much in demand; a sec- 
retary with such a degree should be 
able to write her own ticket. 


Current Events and History 

As our world grows figuratively 
smaller with the advances in com- 
munications, hardly a business will be 
unaffected by current events—either 
as a direct factor in the conduct of 
that business or as_ conversation 
pieces in business contacts. More 
than ever before, the important 
events and personalities in history— 
past and present—must be at the 
fingertips of the secretary. As I 
indicated, the finding of facts may 
one day be the responsibility of an 
automated central depository. But 
this would be of limited value if the 
fact-seeker did not have a pretty 
good idea of just exactly what in- 
struction should be given and what 
the answers should look like. 

Business Administration 

Today this is a matter of interest 
to the efficient secretary. Tomorrow 
it may be required knowledge. The 
secretary’s rise to administrative as- 
sistant status is going to mean fewer 
direct orders from the boss and more 
responsibility to handle business 
matters in full. Today’s secretary, 
for instance, commonly is given lati- 
tude to suggest that a caller deal with 
a person in the organization other 
than the boss. But tomorrow the sec- 
retary may have the authority to 
direct who will handle certain busi- 
ness matters. Obviously, this is going 
to require more than a superficial 
knowledge of the business. The sec- 
retary must know both business 
theory and the internal functioning 
of particular organizations in order 
to merit this kind of authority. I 
think it all boils down to the fact 
that the boss can be a lot more 
effective as an executive if he or she 
can be liberated from the mechanics 
of running an office and ruling on 
who can or cannot be granted a 
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business appointment. We have ad- 
ministrative assistants to handle 
some of it now; we are going to need 
secretarial administrative assistants 
to complete the liberation. 

I suppose if I were to summarize 
the attributes of the perfect Space 
Age secretary at this point, I would 
expect her to have degrees in law, 
business administration, history, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and computer 
mechanics, plus being a whiz at all 
of the usual secretarial arts. But if 
I demand that, my secretary would 
be ready for the company pension 
plan when she finally got out of 
school and into her secretarial duties. 

Seriously, the Space Age secretary 
probably is going to need more 
formal education than her prede- 
cessor. This may mean an extra year 
or two in the college, university or 
secretarial school. And it almost 
certainly will mean on-the-job train- 
ing far beyond the expectations of 
today, specialty courses outside of 
working hours and constant refreshed 
programs. 

When I first thought this over, I 
wondered if perhaps I was not asking 
too much. After all, in a few quick 
sentences I have prescribed years of 
effort and application. 

But then I read the recent con- 
vention issue of “The Secretary,” the 
magazine of the National Secretaries 
Association, and here I saw some 
words which put me at ease on this 
point. They were from the address 
of Evelyn G. Day, retiring Inter- 
national President of the NSA, and 
she said: 

“We (secretaries) are living not 
only in the space age, but in an age 
of specialization. We must, there- 
fore, become the specialists in our 
own profession. By our continual de- 
votion to education and self-improve- 
ment projects, by becoming Certified 
Professional Secretaries, we will do 
more to demonstrate our ‘profes- 
sionalism’ than any other single 
factor in our organization life. We 
must make our motto ‘Keep Ever- 
lastingly At It!’ Spasmodic enthus- 
iasm, like spasmodic work, never won 
a single race.” 

The new level of proficiency I 
would expect of the Space Age secre- 
tary may be best achieved through 


an on-the-job training and refresher 
program. 

Today this would be difficult. Our 
secretaries—at least the ones at 
Martin—are working forty tough 
hours, and more, in getting the neces- 
sary work done. Some of them man- 
age to squeeze in some education on 
the side, but it is a struggle. To work 
a full schedule at top speed, and 
then to go to school evenings or 
Saturdays, is to invite an all work, 
no play routine. This is inclined to 
cut into the on-the-job proficiency if 
carried to extremes. 

Tomorrow, I expect that we will 
allot a certain amount of the work 
week to formal training, readings in 
current events and business briefings. 

This will be possible because our 
executives, I expect, will be working 
shorter hours. 

Some theorists believe that the age 
of automation is going to put even 
more pressure on our executives to 
work longer, harder hours in order 
to keep ahead of the machines. Per- 
sonally, I doubt this. Business 
studies have shown that maximum 
efficiency in executives is achieved 
with shorter hours and more diver- 
sions. By diversions, I do not mean 
loafing, but change-of-pace activities 
such as reading, leisurely writing, 
and informal discussion periods. I 
would not be surprised to see the 
formal work week shrink to twenty 
hours for the executive, with another 
twenty or more hours devoted to 
diversions. And when this happens, 
the formal work week of the secre- 
tary will also shrink—perhaps not 
as much, but nonetheless substan- 
tially. 

Even with the new secretarial du- 
ties, it would not seem unusual to 
see the evolution of a _ thirty-hour 
week for formal work and ten hours 
each week for training or the secre- 
tarial equivalent of the boss’s diver- 
sions. 

Most of this ten hours would be 
devoted to classes in business admin- 
istration, business law and current 
events—all keyed to the needs of the 
company. But in our larger com- 
panies and downtown offices, I can 
conceive of university credit courses 
being organized during office hours 
to actually enable secretaries (and 
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executives, for that matter) to obtain 
degrees. It can be done today in 
night school and in rare cases where 
an employe obtains special dispensa- 
tion to go to classes during working 
hours. But the program I speak of 
would be routine—available to any 
secretary with self-improvement am- 
bitions. 

And now, I would like to add a 
rather down-to-earth footnote to 
these discussions of the rising status 
of the secretary and the higher job 
levels which the Space Age will make 
possible. The subject of this footnote 
is money. 

Historically, the vocations which 
have been accorded the status of pro- 
fessions have been rewarding to the 
individual—not only in terms of 
social position but in money, as well. 
I have not known many professional 
men and women who have believed 
they were paid commensurably with 
their talents, but realistically they 
tended to come closer to adequate 
remuneration than nearly anybody 
else on the social ladder. 

As the Space Age secretary be- 
comes qualified in new areas, it should 
naturally follow that salaries will rise 
along with professional status. This 
is as it should be. In our American 
system, self-improvement tends to 
pay off in cold cash. Personally, I 
would not want it to be otherwise. 

And now, Miss Dion, before I get 
in over my head on this subject of 
salaries, I think I will close my long 
letter to secretaries about secretaries. 

Thanking you for your kind efforts 
in my behalf tonight, I am, yours 
truly, William L. Whitson. 

P.S.—Miss Dion, tomorrow I will 
ask you to draft the letters. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have a writing 
machine ready to help you with it 
yet. And you had best file the car- 
bons; our memory unit is not on hand 
either. If I ask you for facts and fig- 
ures, you are probably in for a lot 
of hours searching; the central fact 
depository has not been established 
quite yet. Finally, do not be sur- 
prised if I ask you to place some 
ordinary telephone calls. The tele- 
phone company would be willing to 
talk about TV circuits, but they 
won’t have the office sets ready just 
now. 4 
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Quickie Quiz 


1. A qualified endorsement on a ne- 
gotiable instrument 
(a) limits the liability of the en- 

dorser. 

(b) prohibits further negotiation 
of the instrument. 

(c) vests the title in the endorsee 
in trust for or to the use of 
some other person. 

(d) designates or specifies the 
person to whom or to whose 
order the instrument will be 
payable. 

2. Under a conditional sales contract 
which has been recorded if re- 
quired by state law, which of the 
following statements is correct? 
Until full purchase price is paid 
(a) the buyer has possession and 

assumes all risk of loss. 

(b) the buyer receives no title 
that he can transfer or that 
his creditors can reach. 

(c) the seller has the right to re- 
take the goods whenever pur- 
chaser fails to pay as agreed. 

(d) all of the above are correct. 

3. A mistake of fact may operate to 
void a contract in which of the 
following cases? 

(a) Where there is a mistake as 
to the intention of one party. 

(b) Where one party has been in- 
duced to contract with some- 
one other than the party with 
whom he intended to contract. 

(c) A mutual mistake as to the 
subject matter of the contract. 

(d) All of the above may operate 
to void a contract. 


4. Maxwell made his will in October 


1960. It is no longer valid because 
(a) he made a new will. 

(b) he destroyed the will. 

(c) he married in December. 

(d) of any of the above reasons. 


5. A provision in an insurance policy 


requiring the insured to carry in- 
surance on property to an agreed 
percentage of its actual value or to 
a stipulated amount is known as 
(a) aco-insurance clause. 

(b) a limited risk clause. 

(c) a composite liability clause. 
(d) an optional settlement clause. 


6. A broker, instructed by his client 


to buy shares at an agreed price, 


sold the client shares which he 

himself owned, thereby making a 

profit of $125.00. 

(a) The broker may keep the 
profit of $125.00 in lieu of 
commission from his client. 

(b) The broker may keep both his 
profit and his commission. 

(c) The client will receive the 
profit of $125.00. 

(d) An agent can accept commis- 
sion from both buyer and 
seller. 

7. Mason, Foulds and Arnup formed 
a partnership. Mr. Arnup agreed 
to purchase on behalf of the firm 
certain pieces of new equipment. 
When he informed his partners, 
they would not approve his pur- 
chase though he had often pur- 
chased equipment in the past. 

(a) Mr. Arnup must bear the cost 
of the equipment himself. 

(b) Mr. Arnup has no right to act 
on behalf of the other partners 
without their consent. 

(c) Mr. Arnup acted as an agent 
of the partnership. 

(d) The partnership is not liable 
unless the other partners will 
accept the liability. 

8. In the case of goods shipped to 
buyer F.O.B. shipping point, title 
passes to buyer 
(a) on arrival of goods at destina- 


tion. 

(b) when goods leave seller’s 
premises. 

(c) when goods are delivered to 
carrier. 


(d) at the time the sale is made. 
9. Which of the following is NOT 

legal tender? 

(a) Canadian coppers up to 25 

cents. 

(b) Canadian silver up to $10. 

(c) Gold coin of Canada. 

(d) A certified cheque. 














answers 
(8) “¢ 
(P) 6 (P) ‘¥ 
(9) 8 (P) ‘€ 
(9) “L (P) % 
(9) ‘9 (8) ‘T 
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TO MODERN 


INTRODUCTION 
BUSINESS. Musselman and 
Hughes, Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Directed to college freshmen and 
intended to be of benefit to beginning 
business administration students in 
selecting the area of business to 
which they are best suited, this text 
gives general information regarding 
the major facets of modern American 
business. 


The essential elements of business 
administration are well covered. The 
content of each chapter is sufficient 
to present a clear understanding of 
the titled matter. 


Four units of the text are devoted 
to business organization and manage- 
ment. The various forms of business 
ownership, the numerous factors con- 
tributing to success or failure of busi- 
ness, and organizational structure 
will be of special interest to CPS 
candidates. 


The importance of accurate records 
and meaningful statistics is stressed. 
One unit is devoted to the proper 
selection, placing and training of per- 
sonnel. The text also includes units 
on labor relations, production, sell- 
ing, advertising, foreign trade, busi- 
ness law and ethics, and govern- 
ment control and taxation. 


The material is not absolutely 
complete, however, for CPS examina- 
tion purposes. It is noted that the 
text contains nothing about profes- 
sional organizations, as such, pro- 
fessional publications, nor sociologi- 
cal status of women. The free enter- 
prise system is well covered, but 
there is nothing about socialism, 
communism, or fascism. Consumer 
economics is not well covered, al- 
though real income and consumer 
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cooperatives are explained in other 
chapters. Economic controls and leg- 
islation are well covered otherwise, 
but conspicuous by absence of men- 
tion is the Hoover Commission. 


At the beginning of each chapter 
are listed the subheadings of matters 
covered in the chapter, and the 
reader is thus prepared for the things 
which should be learned from the 
chapter. Each chapter includes a list 
of selected terms for study, questions, 
problems, and a bibliography for 
further reading. Statistical informa- 
tion in the form of various types of 
charts is also contained in each 
chapter. 


The material is presented in a way 
to make study easy. The CPS candi- 
date will find that this text discusses 
almost all phases of the Business Ad- 
ministration section of the examina- 
tion as well as providing pertinent 
information on the Business Law and 
Secretarial Accounting sections. 


Reviewers: Mrs. Hattie E. Beeson, 
CPS, Newton, Kansas, and Hazel L. 
Rust, CPS, Oklahoma City, Ohkla- 
homa. 


GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR 
COLLEGES, COMPLETE 
COURSE. Lloyd, Rowe and 
Winger, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

This college-level textbook consists 
of nine parts. The experienced ste- 
nographer and/or secretary may re- 
view her technique or modify her 
manual-machine_ technique for 
electric-machine operation with this 
book as a guide. 


Each of the nine parts is divided 
into four units with 25 lessons. The 
book progresses from the simple to 
the complex. Its material is related 


to 12 typewriters, manual and elec- 
tric. 

Unit 30 introduces advanced exer- 
cises on sustained letter writing, in- 
cluding typing of letters partly un- 
arranged, letters not capitalized, let- 
ters not paragraphed. Unit 31 is on 
tabulation. There are exercises on 
typing tables for which the material 
must first be abstracted, tables that 
must first be tallied, and tables that 
must first be arranged. Unit 32 is 
titled “Manuscripts” and is thorough, 
including proof-reading exercises. 


Units 34 and 35 present six office 
project problems, all correlated 
within themselves: (1) table, memo, 
and 6 form letters; (2) invoice, 3 
letters, and a telegram; (3) script, 
6 letters, and a telegram; (4) display 
table, 2 forms, 2 memos; (5) itiner- 
ary, 4 telegrams, 2 letters; (6) table, 
2 letters, 2 voucher checks. Unit 36 
presents six final tests. The workbook 
for lessons 151-225 might prove help- 
ful. 

This book is easy to read, varied to 
the point of being stimulating. It 
contains many helpful hints and time- 
savers. The text should be taken 
slowly, probably over a 26-week 
period. It should be most helpful to 
the experienced secretary who finds 
herself in an administrative position 
with her typing skills growing rustier 
by the day. Units 34, 35 and 36 
should be excellent preparation for 
Section V of the CPS examination. 

It is recommended that this book 
be used with a good stenographic 
manual. This combination should 
prepare an experienced secretary to 
sit for the CPS examination with re- 
newed self-assurance. 


Reviewed by Jenivie L. Jack,CPS 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Other recommended texts are: 


Handbook for Writers. Leggett, 


Mead and Charvat, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 


Business Letters. Smart, McKel- 
vey and Green, Harper & Bros. 
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Materials Available from International Headquarters 


BROCHURES (Prices listed are for orders over free quota 
based on achievement classification) 


UNIT PRICE 
NSA Key to Progress...» ; = ae ke. $ .02 
Certified Professional Secretaries... 0 
CPS Memo to Management... Pe nee i OR 
Home Trust Brochure... Eta een ; . @2 
Future Secretaries Association ___.. se a Free 
Insignia—Gifts—Jewelry Brochure cc _--a-----d FOC 
(Brochures listed below are not included in 1 your ‘free. e quota) 
Should You Be A Secretary... aon aly : 05 
Calling Professional eel. ae 
BOOKLETS 
Activities Catalogue _____. —— 
Convention Proceedings & Annual Reports ee 
Future Secretaries Association Guide Book .. a 
Handbook of NSA Procedures... Seat, oe 
International Bylaws & Policy Manual picessttiy, 
A Secretarial Seminar & Workshop Handbook.__——.75 
International Directory __.. f ee 1.00 
Secretaries On The Spot—Members.. eae ee 
Nonmembers 2.25 
Stady Group Program: _§$_$_$__ 75 
Orientation for New Members (Section 3 of 
discontinued Membership Guide)... 50 
CERTIFICATES 
Chapter Honorary Member... See eee 
ERR ge Ee eee, 
Scholarship Certificate bia enak ee cee Gr ee eae 2s en 
Secretary Of The Week sis SG So SEAS oe 
NSA FORMS 
M-3 Application for Membership (Used with 
Form STF-1) EE 
NMC-NSA2-56 Application for. ‘Membership — 
(For Chapter use and for CAL Members)... Free 
I-56 Honorary Membership Application... Free 
M-7 Reinstatement Application (Short ssn oth 
M-9 Transfer of Membership (5 Part) ... ae 
STF-1 New Member & Reinstatement 
(Submitted with M-3 & M-7).. ee 
STF-2 Annual Dues Payment Report... _...-....-. ree 
STF-3 Changes in Regular Chapter Membership... ees Free 
STF-4 Change of Name or Address oo aawtncae EOL 
STF-5 New Chapter —, Reeere 
hee Maa ae Se Meee Free 
FSA FORMS 
Form 1 New Chapter & New -- sna appeal anaicatae Free 
Form 2 Annual FSA Chapter —_— wets __....... Free 
Form 3 Request For Approval... See 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Invitations with NSA Emblem = 100 
Place Cards with NSA Emblem __._............. 3.75 per = 
ee. Wena I ee 
NSA Emblem Gold Seals... pee eed .45 per ioe 
Stick-on Badges with NSA Emblem .05 
Do ee eee Ea LE SRS eee ae eee : 6.00 
#5 Rosewood Gavel... one 5.00 
#5A Rosewood Gavel with Silver Half Band _ 7.75 
NSA Dies (Large or Small) .. : 2.50/2.25 
Address Book (Red with Gold NSA 4 Emblem)... 15 
The Secretary (Subscription) 3.00 per year 
Back Issues in Quantities . i ee ee 18 
Single Copy Current Issues ........... 25 
International Release Subscription —__........ 4.00 per year 
Gold Rulers with NSA Emblem___.------------ 1.00 
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CPS 

UNIT PRICE 
Bibliography eth csc coe stc ance east hic tage oa eee 
Form Q-1 - Sea Be Re ore ee oe, On 
CPS Study a siapubee toed fe .25 
STATIONERY 
Letterheads and Envelopes 23.00 per 1000 
Letterheads and Envelopes... . 15.85 per 500 
Letterheads SRNR) Se eee 9.80 per 1000 
Letterheads ee ees nee 
Envelopes __.... fa detts SAS RE Mn fa at UE ah 13.20 per 1000 
mowenes: ..— 
Portfolio _.... et ise coc’ 


JEWELRY ITEMS (Orders must be grey with Headquarters 
—Refer to Insignia—Gifts—Jewelry Brochure) 


Boss of the Year Statuette (Engraving 6c per letter) ___ $12.00 
Secretary of the Year Statuette 

(Engraving 6c per ienesmndan ee 
Membership Pin .. BO asl ene ieee es 
. Membership Pin .. pol ee ee 2 ee 
[Ss eae ink Scare ee 16.50 
emenrer ene 6.05 
Chapter President Gavel Guard.....__»_»»»_>_>__ 495 
Past Chapter President Pin sacred ee 14.85 
Division Officer Pin...» oe ehh aa 5.50 
Tnvaanome: pean re 
Past Division Offoer Pin ___$_$_$_____ 4.40 
Past Division Officer Pin... . 13.20 
Chapter Officer Pin & Guard (2 Week Delivery) _. . 10.00 
Past Chapter Officer Pin & Guard (2 Week Del.)... 10.00 
Chapter Honorary Membership Pin... 4.35 
National Honorary Membership Pin.._..-...-.- 12.50 
Home Trust Fund Charm (2 Week Delivery) ........ 10.00 
Home Trust Fund Guard Pin (2 Week Delivery) -... 10.00 
The Future Secretaries Association Pin _..__.. 1.00 


sae 4: 

ey a ne 6.05 
Small SN IR et he Soe 
cer’s Guards (Gavel, Torch, Quill, Key, Ink Bottle 
and _ Scroll, + Pen) 
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Key Tag 

#17 Collar Pin ~ 

Filigree Ring (2 Week Delivery) .. 
#15 NSA Clip-on Earrings _.. Seen ite in = 5 eee 
BG SS eee 
#5W225 — — 

#24 Bracelet - PES IOE OI IE Dine OE 
#1056 Bracelet . Be Rak at oh etic See 
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. #1456 Bracelet with NSA Letters... 
#1456 Bracelet without NSA Letters... 
#23 Link Bracelet .. = eben ae 
#20260 Library Set 2 Week Delivery) _ eae oet tS 
Lucite Paper Weight (2 Week Delivery) ..... ....... 1 
#20193 Sheaffer Desk Set (2 Week Delivery) .. = me | 
#4303 French Purse .. 

#4343 Manicure Set (2 Week “Delivery) | 
#29025 Sterling Silver Consoles (2 Week Delivery) 10. 
#HS875 Card Tray (2 Week Delivery) . 
Ladies Overnight Carrying Kit (2 Week Delivery) 
#20204 Travel Alarm Clock 

#4341 Pocket Secretary (2 Week Delivery). 
17002 ammo Tagore 

#37057 Ceramic Ashtray (2 Week Delivery) . 
#37023 Ceramic pony -. Week diicsicainiden 
#26 Bon Bon Dish .. 
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NOTHING IS WRONG WITH ME 
(Continued from Page 6) 


we control them? To what degree do 
we use our cortex? The main dif- 
ference between the animals in the 
barnyard and the human species is 
the use of the cortex. 


When we indulge in uncontrolled 
emotions, there is tension, and when 
there is tension, the biochemical 
balance of our body is completely 
disrupted — thus causing physical 
penalties. The medical journals can 
give you the full story—arthritis, 
rheumatism, colitis, ulcers and many 
forms of heart disease are reaped by 
people who live in a continuous emo- 
tional state. We become our own 
agents of destruction if we do not 
control the emotional jungles of 
tooth, claw and fang. 


The fourth microscope has to do 
with impulse control. Here is the 
question: do we think first and then 
act or act and then think? 


We make most of our own trouble 
by what we say and do. . . The mor- 
alists and the slick magazines ad- 
vise us to count to ten when we 
become upset. I suggest that the next 
time you have an emotional barrage 
that you count to a thousand and 
wait thirty days. Give the cortex a 
chance to operate. Furthermore, if 
you think it is necessary to tell some- 
body to go to hell, don’t tell them, 
just let them go. 


Take Inventory of Ourselves 


The fifth microscope has to do 
with purposiveness. Here is the ques- 
tion: do we regularly, habitually take 
inventory of ourselves? 


A business man would go broke 
if he didn’t take an inventory at 
least once a year. We all have assets. 
We all have liabilities. Do we know 
what these assets and liabilities are? 
We take inventories of our em- 
ployees, friends, wives and our chil- 
dren. Do we know what our assets 
and liabilities are? Nobody can do 
everything well; everybody can do 
something well. There are psycho- 
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logical tools we can use to make these 
inventories. Do we use them? 

We all have particular talents and 
skills. Do we know what they are? 
Samuel Johnson said—‘“The unex- 
amined life is not worth living.” The 
two greatest words in the King’s 
English are “know thyself.” 





CPS EXAMINATION 
DEADLINES 


DECEMBER 1 


Final date on which applications 
addressed to the Qualifications 
Committee will be accepted. 
This affects all new applicants. 


FEBRUARY 1 


Final date for acceptance of re- 
take fees. 


DEADLINE FOR NEW 
TAKE FEES 


Ten days after date of letter 
from Qualifications Committee 
chairman stating that the appli- 
cant has been accepted and is 
qualified to take the examina- 
tion. 


FEBRUARY 20 


Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with full refund. 
Later withdrawal will mean par- 
tial forfeiture of fees. 


MAY 4-5 


1962 CPS Examination. 











You may be amazed at what hap- 
pens to the men I work with after 
they take the time to complete an 
inventory on themselves. These psy- 
chological tools (tests and measure- 
ments) are not infallible. Granted, 
they can be inaccurate. Granted, 


they have been abused. But they are 
better than a hazardous guess. 

The sixth microscope has to do 
with self-integrity. Here is the ques- 
tion: do we graciously accept our 
own limitations and faults? 

Again, the hospitals are loaded 
with people who cannot or will not 
accept themselves. One executive I 
know made himself miserable by tak- 
ing on a particular job in his plant 
that he thought he had to do until 
he realized that it belonged to the 
man in the next office. What a 
change it made in his mental health 
when he realized that he had liabili- 
ties that somebody else could take 
over. Everyone can do something 
well—no one can do everything well. 

The last microscope is sensitivity. 
The question is: how do I operate— 
me first, you second, or me second, 
you first? 


Do We Practice Empathy? 


We pay lip service and prattle our 
prayers of piety about sympathy, 
kindness, compassion, understanding, 
mercy, justice, love and truth. We 
can put it all into one word—“em- 
pathy.” Do we really practice this? 
Do we place ourselves in the other 
fellow’s shoes, realizing that there 
is cause and effect in all human be- 
havior? 

We pay lip service to the Golden 
Rule, but I think it was hatched in 
the portals of hell. The epitome of 
hypocrisy is to think, feel, and say 
one thing and then do something 
else. Why don’t we re-word the 
Golden Rule to “think, feel, say and 
do toward the other fellow as we 
would like to have him think, feel, 
say and do toward us.” 

To review these seven microscopes: 
Adjustability — to accept people as 
they are. Emotional control — to 
control what we think and feel. Im- 
pulse control—to control what we 
say and do. Purposiveness—to take 
inventories of ourselves. Self-integ- 
rity—to admit our limitations. Sensi- 
tivity—to practice empathy. 

Why should we be interested in 
the seven microscopes of self-diag- 
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nosis to become your own self-diag- 
nostician? May I give you a socio- 
economic profit and loss statement? 


The Profit and Loss Statement 


This is the land of milk and honey. 
Automation and technology have 
given us Utopia. Here is the profit 
column of this socio-economic Profit 
and Loss statement: pensions, hos- 
pitalization, employees’ compensa- 
tion, coffee breaks, seniority, social 
and recreational programs—and now 
the G. A. W. (we pay them whether 
they work or not). This industrial 
society has given us such by-products 
as hi-fi’s, automatic dishwashers, 
automatic washers and dryers, power 
lawn mowers. To house all these 
things we live in the suburbs and 
with credit buying we enjoy swim- 
ming pools, three-car garages and 
palatial homes. This is, indeed, 
Utopia. The Pharaohs of Egypt 
never lived so well. 


But have you read the Loss column 
of this statement? Labor turnover 
(people who are emotionally dis- 
turbed) cost us 30 million dollars 
last year. Absenteeism cost us 1414 
million dollars (people who are emo- 
tionally disturbed). Accident-prone 
people cost us 50 million dollars 
(psycho-emotionally disturbed peo- 
ple). Last year closé to 60 per cent 
of all the hospital beds were filled 
with people who were physically ill 
due to psycho-emotional conflicts. 
Out of every 10 marriages last year, 
4.9 ended in divorce or separation. 
Out of every 10 children, 5.8 needed 
psychiatric care. Major crime cost 
us 13 billion dollars. 


Dr. Hepner studied 4,000 execu- 
tives. Ninety per cent of their em- 
ployees who were fired—were fired 
not because of lack of skills but be- 
cause of their conflict with others. 


Dr. Eddington, in a 12-year re- 
search project, found that 73 per 
cent of the executives claimed that 
there was no enthusiasm among their 
employees. (You can buy a man’s 
time but you cannot buy his en- 
thusiasm. ) 
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Our Sense of Values 


How do you balance or interpret 
this Profit and Loss statement? What 
does it mean to you? It means to 
me that this industrial society, this 
fifth decade of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, is morally bankrupt. We have 
lost our sense of values. We have 
become more interested in things 
than in ideas—more concerned about 
economic status than spiritual values. 
And if you don’t think that moral, 
ethical and spiritual values are im- 
portant to this industrial society, let 
me remind you that nineteen pre- 
vious civilizations went by the board 
because men forgot what it meant 
to be human. 

What can or should we do about 
it? 

From everything I have read and 
have been told, every man, woman 
and child must have esteem, recogni- 
tion and respect. To the degree that 
we use these seven microscopes on 
ourselves, we automatically give 
others what they must have to live 
happily on this planet—esteem, rec- 
ognition and respect. In this society 
we have depersonalized and de- 
humanized everyone, including our- 
selves. Something happens to the 
human spirit when we become ob- 
sessed with possessions. Possessions 
eventually possess the possessor. To 
give esteem, recognition and respect 
is our major responsibility to every 
individual with whom we come in 
contact, and this responsibility is 
discharged by our daily use of these 
seven microscopes of self-analysis. 


Emerson said, “What you are 
speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what 
you say.” May I paraphrase it? 
“What you are speaks so loudly, I 
cannot hear what you say. What you 
say speaks so loudly, I sometimes 
cannot see what you do, but what 
you do thunders so loudly, I cannot 
be but your enemy or your friend 
and slave.” we 


Reprinted with permission of Dr. 
B. G. Gross and The Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers Magazine. 
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In doubt about a Christmas gift? 
Send THE SECRETARY. It will be 
enjoyed by your secretary and future 
secretary friends. 


Please send The Secretary for one year to 


CITY and STATE 
CITY and STATE 


ADDRESS 
ADDRESS 


Mail subscriptions to Circulation De- 
partment, The National Secretaries 
Association (International), 1102 
Grand Avenue, Suite 410, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 

Subscription rate $3.00 per year for 
12 issues. Add $.50 for overseas. 
Bulk rate subscriptions $2.50 per 
year for 5 or more copies mailed to 
one address. 
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DISTRICT 
ASSISTANT 
EDITORS 


Great Lakes District 


Anne R. Bucciero, CPS 
34th Floor, David Stott Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Northeast District 


Venera Rizzo, CPS 
564 Madison Avenue 
Albany 8, New York 


Northwest District 


Eloise Anderson, CPS 
120 Bacon Drive 
Boise, Idaho 


Southeast District 


Martha Nunnelly 
1023 West 31st Street 
Blue Mountain, Alabama 


Southwest District 


Hilda R. Poppell 
4105 South Miro, Apt. A 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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SECRETARIES: 


Be efficient with your personal business 
too! An EZYKEPT individual Income 
& Expense Record in your purse makes 
your own bookkeeping easy. One neat, 
compact book records income, expenses, 
contributions, savings, insurance. Send 
$1.00. Ezykept, Box 475, Champaign, 
Illinois. 














A good and efficient secretary who must place her 
boss in Pittsburgh will write or wire ahead for a 










*PRIORI 
RESERVATION 


St Pittsburgh's 










Just write, teletype (PG 253), or 
wire collect to: 
PAULSEN 
WEBSTER HALL ¥ 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. et 


and mention ‘‘Priority’’ Reservation in your letter, teletype or telegram 

















Why get lost in the shuffle... 
use modern Huron Copysette! 


Why put up with shuffling 
messy loose carbons and second 
sheets when you could be 
enjoying clean, convenient 
Huron Copysette? This pre 
FVOtea atere Merb oleye Mee Bale MTree) ate 
sheet unit makes your work 
go faster and eliminates 
handling of carbon surfaces 
Try Huron Copysette 

and prove it to yceurself! 


Write today for free 
SFebeote)(ccmcbelem@blncwciaetuce 


= 
Uuron 


“Licensed under Kerr Patent @ e 1] 
No. 2,557,875 8 fe € 


PULL OUT Style 
MANIFOLD CARBON PAPER SETS 


Available in Canada through 


BEAD PRODUCTS, ETO ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO DEPT. $ 
Toronto, Canada PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Jer rdw Fl -oy 
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Thomson Chapter 


THOMSON, GEORGIA 


Installed October 8, 1961, by 


CPS EXAMINATION 
December 1, 1961 


FLYING LIBERAL ARTS TOUR 


(Departure from New York) 


March 15, 1962 








Reserve Deadline 
January 31, 1962 


6c 
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39 
SECRETARIES WEEK Spot 
April 22-28, 1962 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 25, 1962 








CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 


SECRETARY EXAMINATION 


May 4-5, 1962 THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
, (INTERNATIONAL) 


AVAILABLE FROM 


1103 Granp AVENUE, SuITE 410 
HOLIDAYS FOR SECRETARIES 
Two- and three-week tours following 
the International Convention in July 1962 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Single copy to members $1.75 
Single copy to nonmembers $2.25 











1962 International Convention Chicago, Illinois July 25-28, 1962 
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